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: seieiataidls THE second deputation received by Mr. Gladstone 
THE WEEK. on Monday was of a very different character. It 
represented that district in Yorkshire having Leeds 

— 


THE week would have been almost 
without incident, so far as domestic 
politics are concerned, if it had not 
been for the outburst of indigna- 
tion on the part of Mr. Chamberlain and his personal 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


allies at the treatment which that gentleman has re- | 


ceived from sundry Tories. We refer more fully to 
the matter elsewhere. Here it is only necessary to say 


there is ample evidence of the fact that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is bitterly incensed at what he evidently regards 
as the disloyalty of a section of the Tory party. 
The Birmingham Post, 


as its centre, the sturdy Liberalism of which was 
proved so splendidly in 1886, when the majorities 
given to Mr. Gladstone were even larger than they 
had been before the introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill. It is given to few outsiders to understand the 
depth and intensity of the devotion of these West 
Riding Liberals to their principles ; still less can the 
stranger appreciate that personal loyalty to Mr. 


| Gladstone which has been one of the great passions 
that, despite the denials of the minor Tory organs, | 


which is understood to be | 


his special organ in the press, has spoken out plainly | 


on the subject, and the Times and Spectator have 
both followed suit. It is not obscurely hinted that 
if the rank and file of the Tory party cannot conceal 


their dislike and distrust of Mr. Chamberlain, that | 
gentleman will retire from the political arena in | 


disgust. The Tory leaders, the Birmingham Post 
assures us, are true to Mr. Chamberlain; it is only 
the mass of the party which is false. Whatever 
may be the truth upon this point, it is clear that a 


critical moment has been reached in the history of | 


the Unionist coalition. 


MR. GLADSTONE received two deputations at 
Hawarden on Easter Monday. The first consisted 
of the Armenian refugees who recently arrived in 
this country, having had a narrow escape from the 
massacres of which so many of their fellow-country- 
men were the victims. Mr. Gladstone's reception of 
these unfortunate people was in private, but he is 
understood to have warned them that the mere 
promises of the Sultan are utterly worthless. The 
statement is one of which the amplest proof can be 
afforded ; but it has, nevertheless, given deep offence 
to the advocates of the Turk in this country, and 
some of these journalists have again raised their 
insolent cry about “muzzling Mr. Gladstone.” As 
the defenders of the Sultan are again showing a 
certain degree of zeal in his cause, it may be just as 
well to remind our readers that the Turkish Govern- 
ment is not above the use of those methods of 
influencing public opinion in foreign countries which 
Monsieur Blowitz recently recommended to the 
English Ministry. Every word that is uttered 
in English in defence of the Sultan ought to 
be received with circumspection, if not with 
suspicion. 





of their lives. We are not surprised, therefore, at 
the curiously inappropriate comments of the London 
newspapers upon Mr. Gladstone's reply to this York- 
shire deputation, which had presented him with a 
valuable collection of books for the library he has 
founded at Hawarden. Because the old statesman 
carefully refrained from discussing the political 
questions of the hour, the newspapers assume that 
his visitors must have been greatly disappointed. 
They do not seem to understand that these Yorkshire 
Liberals had gone to Hawarden to pay a debt of 
gratitude to one whom they revere, not to draw a 
speech from a political leader. Their leader is now 
Lord Rosebery, and it is to him that they look for 
guidance in the controversies of the hour. 





NEws reached England at the close of last week 
of the death of Mr. Lawrence Gane, Q.C., the Member 
for East Leeds. Mr. Gane, who had been in failing 
health for more than a year, died on board ship two 
months ago, and was buried in the South Atlantic. 
There will probably be a contest for the seat he held ; 
but East Leeds is a distinctly Liberal constituency, 
and the success of the very excellent candidate who 
was adopted by the Liberal party some time ago 
seems to be assured. Still, the addition of another 
contest helps to swell the importance of “ the minia- 
ture General Election” which is now taking place. 
The election for the City of Oxford will be decided 
to-day. The Liberal candidate has found himself 
subjected to the fierce opposition of the liquor 
trade, which has rallied, according to its wont, 
to the support of the Church and the Union. He 
ought, however, to make a good fight, and he may 
possibly win the seat. At Leamington there are 
signs that the extreme anger of the Conservatives 
against their Liberal Unionist allies is beginning to 
abate, and Mr. Peel is likely to carry with him the 
bulk of the Tory electors. In Mid-Norfolk and East 
Wicklow the contests are being fought under pecu- 
liar conditions, owing to the course taken by the 
former members, and it is impossible at present to 
form any forecast as to the result. 
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Mr. GoscHEN’'s speech at Devonport on Wednes- 
day contained one passage that was distinctly and 
grossly discreditable. That was the passage in 
which he attempted to win the support of the dock- 
yard voters by a reference to the Tory policy on the 
Navy Estimates. Mr. Goschen was once the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and he consequently knows 
something of the state of things as regards the 
dockyard representation. He knows that no 
member of the existing Board of Admiralty would 
dream of visiting a dockyard town and making 
a speech such as that which he delivered 
on Wednesday. We may go further and say 
that no member of any recent Board of Admiralty 
would have dared to make such a speech. Nothing, 
it seems to us, can be more discreditable than for a 
man who has held the great post of First Lord of 
the Admiralty to go to a dockyard town and try to 
win the votes of the dockyard employés by references 
to naval expenditure which come dangerously near 
to a positive attempt to corrupt by bribery. Mr. 
Goschen cannot have paused to think of his own 
position, and of the difficulties of naval administration 
both for Liberals and Tories, before making this most 
discreditable speech. 


Mr. CouRTNEY has been addressing his con- 
stituents during the week. Recent circumstances 
have given a peculiar interest to his political posi- 
tion, and his speeches will be eagerly scanned in 
order to ascertain whether they throw any light 
upon his intentions as to the future. His speech at 
Fowey on Tuesday was chiefly devoted to the 
question of the Government Bill for dealing with 
the liquor traffic, and it consisted of a forcible 
appeal to all parties to unite in settling this great 
problem. There can be no doubt that Mr. Courtney 
used the language of patriotism and common-sense ; 
but it is, unfortunately, not less clear that his words 
will be eminently distasteful to the majority of his 
present political associates. The proposal that the 
Government Bill, and other measures dealing with 
the same subject, should be referred to a Select 
Committee, ought to commend itself to all who 
desire to see a real attempt made to grapple with 
our great national evil. 


Mr. COURTNEY'S second speech on Thursday dealt 
almost exclusively with the incident of the Speaker- 
ship, and was a very characteristic utterance. He 
disclaimed—we are convinced with absolute sincerity 

—any desire for the Speakership, which he char- 
acterised as “a splendid funeral”; and he carefully 
abstained from any word of bitterness as to the 
treatment he had received from his Unionist friends. 
His withdrawal, he declared, was his own act. But 
he did not alter in the slightest degree the general 
character of the story which has been told as to the 
incidents connected with Mr. Peel’s retirement. On 
the contrary, he emphasised the fact that the Liberal 
party had offered him its support; and he ridiculed 
the attempt of certain Tories to cast the responsi- 
bility for his non-election upon the Radicals. His 
clear and dispassionate tale leaves matters where 
they were—so far as his own position is concerned 

and makes it evident that he has been deeply 
wounded by the treatment he has received from his 
political allies. 


THE Independent Labour party has been holding 
its annual conference at Newcastle during the week, 
Mr. Keir Hardie officiating as president. Its pro- 
ceedings have been distinctly instructive and valu- 
able, and have placed the real position of this 
ridiculous organisation very clearly before the 
country. It has adopted as its programme the 
most extravagant proposals of the extreme Socialist 
party, and bas insisted upon striking out of the re- 
port of its executive a paragraph which repudiated 








any sympathy with the French and Spanish An- 
archists. In short, to use a vulgar phrase, Mr. 
Keir Hardie and his friends have “ gone the whole 
hog,” and have boldly raised the standard of the 
social revolution, proclaiming war upon society at 
large. After this, it seems a comparatively small 
matter that they should have proclaimed their 
absolute independence of all political parties. It 
remains to be seen what degree of acceptance the 
pernicious nonsense to which they gave utterance 
at Newcastle is likely to meet with among intelligent 
members of the working classes. No one, however, 
will regret that Mr. Hardie and his associates should 
at last have been perfectly frank in avowing their 
real aims. 


As we go to press there is every prospect that 
the dispute in the boot trade may be settled at 
once, owing to the friendly intervention of the 
Board of Trade. If so, the Government will have 
added another to the list of administrative services 
—unostentatiously performed, but, for that reason, 
all the more real—that they have conferred upon 
the country during their term of office. If we re- 
member how hopeless matters looked at the outset, 
their success in bringing the parties even to the 
point of mutual discussion is remarkable; and Sir 
Courtenay Boyle and his official chief deserve our 
hearty congratulations. Much will have been gained 
by the negotiations even if the present hopes should 
be falsified. The men, at any rate, seem ready to 
accept the terms proposed. 


THE terms of peace between China 
and Japan, which were definitely 
agreed to between the plenipotenti- 
aries on Wednesday, seem to be very much what 
were anticipated last week in these columns and 
elsewhere. Formosa, the Pescadores, and the Liao- 
Tung peninsula are ceded to Japan, and a war 
indemnity of about forty millions sterling in silver 
is to be paid in five annual instalments by China. 
Moreover, the commercial concessions anticipated are 
secured ; there are seven new treaty ports, and the 
most important and wealthy portion of China is 
opened to foreign commerce. Here is exceilent news 
for Europe, and more particularly—at least as regards 
the immediate future—for ourselves. Japan may by- 
and-bye secure control of the Chinese market—the 
German press are already declaring that the calcula- 
tion of duties according to cost of production gives 
her an unfair advantage—but at present she cannot 
hope to meet or to come near meeting the demand. 
Moreover, the indemnity is equal to about six years’ 
purchases of silver under the Bland Act which came 
to an unhonoured end in 1893, and yet the relief thus 
afforded in the silver market is trifling beside that 
likely to be caused by the adoption of a silver 
currency in China. 


ABROAD. 


DovUBTLEsS the remoter outlook is gloomy, as we 
said last week, and the discontent which is stated to 
exist among the war party in Japan may have an 
unpleasant outcome in view of the action now urged 
on Russia by her own press. It is fortunate that 
there is not to be, as was at first reported, an 
offensive and defensive alliance between China and 
Japan. That, indeed, would have been a menace to 
Western civilisation—a fulfilment in a most unex- 
pected way of that prophecy of the late Mr. C. H. 
Pearson which has been so much discredited by the 
Chinese collapse—and would have almost compelled 
European interference. 





THE difficulties met with by General Low’s troops 
in their advance on Chitral—on which we commented 
last week—have been, to some extent, compensated 
for by Colonel Kelly’s brilliant advance from Gilgit 
and the partial collapse of Umra Khan's resistance. 
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The latter circumstance, however, seems only to have 
intensified the hostility of Sher Afzul and his Chitrali 
warriors. Indeed, it is the people we have to deal 
with quite as much as the princes, and they require 
experience of the British power. It is an unfortunate 
war, though unavoidable, and it has been adorned by 
some brilliant feats of arms. And it opens up the 
extremely awkward question what is to be done with 
Chitral when we get there. We must either hold it 
ourselves or instal and support a native ruler: we 
cannot leave it as a minor Soudan. Yet its strategic 
value is more than questionable, and is at present 
the subject of controversy between experts of 
the highest authority. To open up the road to it, 
as has been shown by a correspondent of the 
Times, cuts both ways by facilitating the advance 
of an invading army from Russia on Peshawur; and 
the only conceivable use of it, apart from warfare, is 
as a climbing centre for the Alpine Club in the next 
century—we do not mean a Chamouni or a Zermatt, 
but, like some of the remoter places in Dauphiné, 
“for experienced mountaineers only, accompanied 
by able guides.” 


THE despatch from Reuter’s special correspondent 
in Armenia, which was published yesterday “ with 
all reserve,’ must be received in the same manner. 
No doubt, as our Constantinople correspondent has 
often explained, there have been for many years 
revolutionary Armenian agents in various parts of 
the Turkish Empire whose business it has been to 
stimulate revolt among their people, in order, if 
possible, to provoke Turkish atrocities and so attract 
the attention and cause the intervention of Europe. 
But the correspondent tells us that the people are 
now quite ready to respond, and will be well armed ; 
that a general Armenian rising has been arranged 
for next month—he mentions a report that the chief 
outbreak is to take place in Constantinople, but that 
part of the story we may dismiss; and that the 
rising is intended, though it must be unsuccess- 
ful, to force on European interference. Now, 
the sheep do not voluntarily disturb the wolf; 
and the Armenians, in spite of the revolution- 
ary agents, have hitherto acted only in _ self- 
defence. But the announcement gives the Turkish 
Government just the excuse it wants, first for 
filling the districts likely to be disturbed with 
Turkish soldiery, who will commit excesses, and 
then for treating the slightest resistance as an 
excuse for a war of extermination. We do not 
suggest that the publication is due to Turkish in- 
spiration, but it is extremely opportune for the 
Turkish cause. 


THE proposal of Nicaragua, now that the time 
of grace allowed her in the British ultimatum bas 
expired, to refer the claims we have made for injury 
to British subjects and a British Vice-Consul to 
arbitration is one of those ingenious but childish 
devices for procrastination which are familiar to the 
Governments of Spanish-American States. Nowhere, 
probably, are the sonorous phrases of a lofty morality 
more frequent in the Constitutions and in all official 
procedure ; and nowhere ara they such a transparent 
sham. Our Government proposes to enforce its claim 
by seizing the Custom-Houses: and there is no help 
—in spite of the Monroe doctrine—for the Nicaraguan 
Government at Washington. No doubt, our action 
will be saluted by an outburst of abuse from the Re- 
publican Press in the United States. But this may be 
taken at a considerable discount, first, because, as we 
noted last week, the Protectionist spirit, through 
the demand it creates for new outlets for protected 
goods, has revived the desire for territorial ex- 
pansion, of which slavery was the most potent 
stimulant before the War of Secession ; and secondly, 
because the Republicans have good reason for 
following up the severe blows recently received by 
the Democratic party in view of the Presidential 
campaigo next year. 





LAsT week the roving correspondent who supplies 
Europe, through the Times, with news from South 
America at large, sent an alarming report from the 
capital of Chili as to the strained relations between 
that country and Argentina. After a considerable 
fall in Argentine securities, the report was formally 
contradicted by the Legations of both countries. 
We cannot say, of course, what evidence the 
correspondent had—there have been rumours to the 
same effect current in England for some months past 
—-but it is worth while to remind our readers that at 
the end of March last year the same correspondent 
(presumably) sent an alarming telegram about the 
financial situation in Argentina, which on analysis 
proved to be partly stale and partly palpably false, 
and that about six weeks later his “ news” and the 
comments upon it in the Times’ City article more than 
once exhibited an entertaining divergence. So that 
we may hesitate to put that degree of faith in these 
telegrams that we are apt to put in the foreign corre- 
spondence of the Times. 


THE bye-elections which have taken place this 
week in Canada are held to indicate that, in spite 
of all the Protestant feeling that has been aroused 
in Ontario over the Schools question in Manitoba, 
the majority of the electorate is prepared to support 
the Ministry in pressing the Government of that 
province to restore the system of separate Catholic 
schools which existed there till 1890, and is analogous 
to the system guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
Dominion in Ontario and Quebec. The question, 
however, is less what the Government will do than 
how Manitoba will behave in the matter. Her 
separate system, now abolished, was her own crea- 
tion, and is objected to not merely on religious or 
anti-Catholic grounds, but because it tends to keep 
the old French and half-breed element separate and 
distinct. It is reported that the negotiations for 
the entry of Newfoundland into the Dominion are 
likely to prove successful. It is noteworthy that 
this will lead to an appreciable increase in the 
Catholic vote. 





THE visit of President Faure to his former home 
at Havre has been the occasion of cordial mani- 
festations of popular goodwill both in that town 
and in Rouen. There have been rumours, and at 
least one specific and detailed account, of an 
Anarchist plot for his assassination; but it is not 
clear that there is any ground for them apart from 
an apprehension which is only natural under the 
circumstances,and from the consequentactivity of the 
police. His arrival at Havre has been greeted by the 
advent of H.M.S. Australia and by the exchange of 
ceremonial, but not therefore purely formal, greetings 
between himself and her captain on the part of our 
Government. It is entirely satisfactory that this 
should be so. It is, of course, an obvious ceremonial, 
but it proclaims to the world the good feeling that 
exists between our Government and that of France, 
in spite of all causes of friction. The irresponsible 
journalists of the Boulevard may “ make copy” out 
of these as they please. The tone of those of the 
highest class during the recent discussion as to our 
respective spheres in Africa has been as correct as 
that of the representatives of the Governments. 


THE French Budget was finally passed on Satur- 
day after a long conflict between the Senate and the 
Chamber, terminated by mutual ‘and hurried con- 
cessions in order to secure the Easter holidays and 
avoid the necessity of another vote on account. The 
general result cannot be called satisfactory. The 
Ministerial and Presidential crisis early in the year 
upset the proposals of M. Dupuy’s Government, and 
the Budget has only been made to balance at 
all by drawing upon the unclaimed savings bank 
deposits—a very dangerous precedent. It was 
fiercely denounced at last by the Socialist members 
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as “thoroughly undemocratic”; it has, however, 
raised the wages of a great number of the smaller 
employés of the Government—a doubtful merit in a 
country so bureaucratic as France. But its chief 
immediate result is the bitterness it has already 
excited by its substitute for the inheritance-duty on 
religious bodies, which is slightly heavier than the 
Senate had proposed with reference to unauthorised 
orders. So we may presumably expect another out- 
break of sterile religious disputes. This, indeed, is 
foreshadowed by some of the anti-religious celebra- 
tions of Good Friday, which were more offensive 
than usual. 


PRINCE BisMARCK'S last utterance is curious, but 
hardly conducive to the peace of Europe. Address- 
ing a deputation of Austrian Germans on Monday, 
he pointed out that the Triple Alliance covered very 
much the same territory as the Holy Roman Empire 
—which is true, though hardly of good augury for its 
stability, and the centre of gravity is surely not to 
be looked for in the house of Hapsburg. He then 
went on to assure his audience that among the Slavic 
and Keltic races of Austria (why Keltic, unless 
he is thinking of blood which may have been pure 
twenty centuries ago, but has been mixed ever 
since ?) the German Austrians were as the man is in 
matrimony. Recently the Austrian Slavs—who are 
becoming more and more likely to control the 
destinies of their country since its German Liberals 
gave up their Liberalism and its German Catholics 
took to Anti-Semitism—anticipated the Bismarckian 
demonstrations of their German neighbours by or- 
ganising counter-manifestations for the Prince's 
birthday. The event has justified them. 


WHILE the date of the Italian General Election 
still remains uncertain, and Parliamentary govern- 
ment is practically suspended, the forward party are 
having it all their own way with Abyssinia. It was 
announced last week, doubtless under official inspira- 
tion, that General Baratieri was to declare the 
occupation of Adowa—-which means that of all 
Tigre permanent, provided that the place could be 
secured with native troops and by “ local resources.” 
One wonders—remembering the straits to which the 
Italian authorities used to be put to keep down 
revolt in Massowah itself—what these “local re- 
sources” can possibly be worth. They will have 
to be supplemented from home at a very early date, 
and then Italy will be a good deal nearer bankruptcy 
than she is even now. There are rumours, too, that 
a “Colonial Ministry” is to be created for the benefit 
of Abyssinia; but Signor Saracco is believed to 
object. He is still something of a financier, though 
he is a subordinate of Signor Crispi. 


SOUTHERN AUSTRIA and North-Eastern Italy 
have been startled this week by an earthquake—in 
the case of the former, a series of earthquakes— 
which have caused not a little damage to property 
and some loss of life. In Italy, indeed, the shocks 
were not very severe, though in Venice on Sunday 
night the foreign visitors were driven from their 
beds. There are few places in which an earthquake 
would be more alarming. But in Laibach very 
great harm has been done to buildings, there is 
much suffering, and some deaths are reported. 
Southern Austria, it seems, has often been shaken 
before; but happily the calamity is much less than 
that which last year devastated Greece. 


THE preparations for the general election in 
Greece have been notable for the enthusiastic re- 
ceptions everywhere given to M. Theodore Deliyannis, 
the well-known ex-Premier and antagonist of M. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bavast & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 











Tricoupis—at Thessaly, in the Cyclades, in his 
native Arcadia, and even in the Piraeus. M. Tri- 
coupis, on the other hand, is reported to be hardly 
able to get a respectful hearing anywhere outside 
his own constituency of Missolonghi. But it is 
remarkable that the present Premier, the less known 
M. Nikolaos Deliyannis, has also been very favour- 
ably received, and that his Ministry—regarded at 
first as a mere cabinet d'affaires, in other words a 
stop-gap—seems to have some chance of forming a 
party of its own. A new departure, and a relief 
from the perpetual duel of MM. Tricoupis and 
Theodore Deliyannis, would be a welcome change 
both for the student of Greek politics and for Greece 
herself. 


THE general election in Servia seems likely to 
result in an unfortunate fiasco. Under the consti- 
tution of 1869, restored last year by Royal decree, 
two-thirds of the deputies are elected for the most 
part indirectly, the rest chosen by the Crown. The 
franchise is so restricted that the peasantry, who 
constitute the Radical strength, are to a great extent 
excluded, and the Liberals and Radicals, antagonists 
in all other respects, have agreed in abstention from 
voting. Consequently the Ministry, which is Pro- 
gressist—a very worthy party, though under a more 
democratic régime it held four seats in a Legislature 
of 136—is nominating a unanimous Skupshtina, not 
without some rioting in the rural districts. And 
Prince Karageorgevich, the Pretender, is active again. 


A cuURIOUS want in the English 
language is brought into fresh 
prominence this week by President 
Faure’s visit to Havre. That city, 
the French papers tell us, is sa vraie patrie, inas- 
much as it is there that he made his fortune and has 
spent the greater part of his life. What correspond- 
ing expression could an Englishman find to designate 
his own environment—even, let us say. Mr. Chamber- 
lain in speaking of Birmingham?’ Indeed, many 
an English traveller upon the Continent, when 
called upon to state his “domicile,” must have 
experienced a momentary difficulty in remembering 
or deciding precisely what that domicile is. 
No such difficulty, we believe, is felt by the 
inhabitants of any Continental country, and the 
difference is worth noting. It is doubtless due in 
part to the existence of passport regulations in the 
past and the survivals from them at the present 
day; but Americans in Europe are constantly 
spoken of with the addition of their city or at 
least their State. The untranslateableness of the 
expression is partly, of course, due to the migratory 
habits of Englishmen of every class (except the agri- 
cultural labourers of the older generation), which 
have borne fruit in our world-wide commerce and our 
Indian and Colonial Empires. But those habits them- 
selves are due in the first instance to the English land 
laws—to the great blow dealt to the mediaeval rural 
economy at the Reformation, to the subsequent 
development of landlordism and the decay of the 
peasantry ; and with the middle classes, at any rate, 
to the prevalence of the system of leasehold tenure 
and the relative rarity of occupying owners even of 
leasehold houses. 


LITERATURE, 
etc. 


THE Magazine of Fiction, which is to be published 
monthly at sixpence by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, will 
see the light on May-Day. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
will be the editor, and he has enrolled among his 
supporters nearly all the living popular favourites, 
from Mr. Besant, Mr. Henry James, and Mr. James 
Payn to “John Oliver Hobbes” and Mr. Crockett. 
But when and where is this deluge of cheap fiction 
to stop? 


In the current number of the North American 
Review the article which will attract most attention 
is Mr. Zangwill’s enthusiastic estimate and prophecy 
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as to the position of Judaism. Now there may be 
good reason to suppose that modern Judaism, in 
alliance with that ethical movement which is one 
of the most remarkable features of our time, as its 
ancient forerunner was of the age when captured 
Greece took captive her conqueror Rome, may once 
again become a missionary religion and admit its 
proselytes, as in the last century of the existence 
of the Jews as a nation. A revived and partly 
deracialised Judaism would at least be an inspiring 
contrast to the decadent pessimism and the new 
hedonism which current events seem likely to drive 
out of sight. But Mr. Zangwill seems to us to insist 
overmuch on the “collectivist” aspect of Judaism, 
which is partly a survival of the time when the 
existence of the individual was as yet unrealised, 
and partly a product of ages of persecution ; and, in 
spite of some phrases to the contrary, he runs the 
thirty-four centuries of its lifetime and the nineteen 
of that of Christianity into two abstractions—a 
process which gives any result the writer pleases. 
In this case he narrows down “ Christianity” into 
that phase of it which is most strongly coloured by 
the Neo-Platonist scorn of the flesh. We may also 
note a timely article on the growing importance 
of the Pacific, by the Hawaiian Minister to Wash- 
ington; a “last tribute” (needless to say, uncom- 
plimentary) to the late predominantly Democratic 
Congress. by the Resublican ex-Speaker Reed; 
and a plea by the Hon. Hannis Taylor for a 
closer relation between the Cabinet and Congress. 
Admiral Colomb suggests that the production of so- 
called “ torpedo boat destroyers” of the Daring 
class—which are really simply torpedo boats of a 
higher order—revives the old question whether 
battleships are of any use at all. But are battle- 
ships in the future never to bombard forts? Finally, 
Mr. Albert D. Vandam gives some “ personal” (and 
unpleasant) history of the circumstances of the 
marriage of Napoleon III. The review is eminently 
readable, though some of the articles—notably Mr. 
Zangwill’s—leave on the mind the impression of 
brevity without conciseness, 


CHANGES of bill at the Lyceum having achieved 
the distinction of being generally treated as events 
of public importance, we need not hesitate to follow 
the daily press in welcoming Mr. Irving's new 
production—the one-act play by the late Mr. Wills 
founded on a chapter of “Don Quixote.” This, 
together with Mr. Conan Doyle’s short piece, A 
Story of Waterloo, will on May 4th succeed King 
Arthur. But we are glad to know that the latter 
will be played on succeeding Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons. 


Prorrssor T. D. DANA had taken 
part in the American exploring ex- 
pedition which, among other dis- 
coveries, opened up a portion of the “supposed 
Antarctic Continent” in 1838-40, and was the highest 
authority on the geology and marine biology of the 
Pacific. He had long been editor of the American 
Journal of Science and Art, and was for many 
years Professor at Yale; but for about thirty 
years his work had been much interrupted by 
extreme ill-health.—Mr. J. Lawrence Gane, Q.C., 
and Liberal M.P. for East Leeds, had been an 
active member of the Eighty Club, and would 
have made a considerable mark in politics but 
for the ill-health which had already practically ter- 
minated his Parliamentary career.—Colonel F. D. 
Battye, of the Guides, and Captain Peebles, of the 
Devonshire Regiment, whose deaths while with the 
Chitral Expedition have been announced this week, 
had seen much service in Indian warfare, and the 
latter had given some promise as a scientific officer. 
—Professor Lothar Meyer, of Tiibingen, was a well- 
known chemist. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S INDIGNATION, 





HE anger with which the organs of the Unionist 
party rebuke Liberal dissertations on what has 
been called the Chamberlain crisis is perfectly 
natural. Nothing can be more mortifying to those 
who for the last nine years have assumed to be 
the party of all the virtues than the fact that they 
should now have exposed themselves to the ridicule 
of their despised opponents. If they had been 
rather less Pecksniffian in the past they would not 
have to suffer so severely now. But they have 
chosen to exalt themselves, even as Mr. Pecksniff 
did, above the level of ordinary humanity, and their 
sudden fall is in consequence ludicrous rather than 
pathetic. Our hope is that for the future they will 
not be quite so intensely self-satisfied as they have 
been hitherto, and that they may even condescend 
so far as to admit that they are really no better 
than their fellow-creatures. In the meantime they 
are in a plight which is hardly made worse by 
the jeers of their opponents. A few months ago 
their great alliance still presented an outward aspect 
of impregnable strength. Some of us might have 
a shrewd suspicion that within all was not quite as 
it ought to be. But there were no signs that the 
catastrophe—which wise men knew to be sooner or 
later inevitable—was actually imminent. All doubt 
upon that point is now set at rest. Mr, Chamberlain 
has allowed the world to know that he considers 
himself gravely affronted by the conduct of certain 
among his political allies. His local newspaper at 
Birmingham—which, if we remember aright, once 
threatened the members of the Reform Club with 
summary chastisement because they had the bad 
taste to decline the society of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
brothers — now writes in haughty and menacing 
language with regard to the unaccountable conduct 
of the Tory rank and file towards its beloved leader. 
The Times takes up the strain and pronounces a 
solemn malediction upon those Unionists who forget 
what they owe to the Member for West Birmingham. 
Even the Spectator, in its own decorous fashion, 
is moved to wrath, and hints that unless Mr. 
Chamberlain is properly appreciated Mr. Chamber- 
lain may retire from the bustling scene of party 
strife and find consolation for the ingratitude of 
man among his orchids. What is worse, these 
manifestations of Liberal Unionist anger have 
evidently produced confusion and irritation in theCon- 
servative ranks. The Tory evening newspapers 
shout in chorus that they at least are not to be 
blamed—that they, at any rate, never meant to hurt 
the feelings of their august but slightly impetuous 
patron ; whilst Tory Members of Parliament of the 
calibre of Mr. George Wyndham and Sir William 
Hart-Dyke rush into print to declare that, for their 
part, they have nothing but a boundless reverence 
and gratitude for the illustrious leader of the 
Liberal Unionist ‘party. It is sad to think that 
amid these manifestations of a lively emotion the 
chief sinner makes no sign. The Standard remains 
impenitent. 

To the outsider who looks on with critical and 
not altogether sympathetic eyes the present dis- 
turbance looks remarkably like a storm in a teacup. 
What has brought it about? Nothing seemingly 
beyond a leading article in the Standard and a 
journalistic effusion in a second-rate review. When 
one remembers through what storms of hostile 
criticism Mr. Chamberlain has already passed with 
a smiling, or at least an impassive, countenance, 
it is difficult to understand how he can have 
been so deeply affected by the not very formidable 
artillery which has lately been brought to bear 
upon him. There is only one explanation of this 
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abnormal and unusual sensitiveness. It must be 
because Mr. Chamberlain believes that what one 
or two Tories have found the courage to say a great 
many Tories are thinking: that he has raised this 
outery over an apparently trivial incident. This, we 
take it, is the real explanation of his present anger. 
We may go further, and say, despite the protests 
of the Tory evening press, that it is an explanation 
for which there is a real justification. Rightly or 
wrongly, ever since the present Parliament came 
into existence there has been a growing hostility 
towards Mr. Chamberlain on the part of the mass of 
the Tory party. They dislike his airs of superiority, 
they chate under his patronage, and they do not 
appreciate his tactics. More than once when the 
Home Rule Bill was under discussion in Committee 
they believed that Mr. Chamberlain, by the bitter- 
ness of his spirit and the violence of his language, 
had robbed them of a possible victory. Even in the 
present Session they have seen that their most 
humiliating defeats have been due to his errors 
in strategy. A few months ago, when, for some 
reason or other, they believed that the spoils of 
office were almost within their grasp, they were 
filled with indignation at the stories which were 
told as to the distribution of the great posts in 
the new Government. It was monstrous, in their 
opinion, that honest members of the Tory party 
should be deprived of places on the Treasury bench 
in order that office might be given to men who 
refused even to call themselves Conservatives. Then 
came the dirty intrigue by means of which Mr. 
Courtney’s chance of the Speakership was bartered 
for the seat at Leamington. After that silence was 
impossible. 

Of course we shall have—indeed, we are already 
having—the usual official disclaimers of the un- 
pleasant truth. Mr. Balfour and Lord Salisbury 
can hardly, in common decency, remain silent whilst 
their political associate is complaining that he has 
been cast off by their followers. We may expect to 
have any number of effusive compliments paid to Mr. 
Chamberlain by the leading men on the Tory benches 
during the next week or two. But the fact remains 
that, even if these compliments were a thousandfold 
more numerous and more effusive than they are 
likely to be, they could not change the situation. 
Mr. Chamberlain is not trusted by the rank and 
file among his political opponents; and they will 
certainly not lay aside their distrust in response to 
the commands of their official leaders. Whether he 
has deserved his fate we need not stop to inquire ; 
though we may at least point to the suggestive fact 
that, somehow or other, he has been at issue with 
nearly all the men with whom he once acted in 
concert. Mr. Courtney has taken the rebuff he 
received in connection with the Speakership in a 
spirit of admirable philosophy. But we shall be very 
much surprised if his recent experiences have in- 
creased his confidence in the loyalty and good faith 
of his nominal leader in the House of Commons. 
Can we wonder that others who are not bound to Mr. 
Chamberlain by any of those common ties which 
unite Mr. Courtney to him are not inclined to conceal 
the profound distrust with which he has succeeded 
in inspiring them? As for the future, it needs no 
wizard to predict that the strain which within the 
last few days has almost torn the Unionist party 
asunder must continue to increase—to increase until 
it can no longer be endured. Absorption or with- 
drawal is the alternative which from the first has 
loomed ahead of Mr. Chamberlain and his little 
party. There is no third course open to them, and 


it seems tolerably clear that they will have to make 
their choice between these two paths at no distant 


date. 











PENDING ELECTIONS. 


THE 





“TF FVHE Government is weak, and has been growing 

_ ever weaker since Mr. Gladstone’s resigna- 
tion; but it possesses the vitality characteristic of 
low organisms, and it continues to subsist on small 
majorities, though without much power of doing 
either good or evil. The Opposition, both morally 
and numerically strong, is only endangered by the 
possibility of intestine strife.” We cull this remark- 
able utterance from the columns of the Times. If it 
fairly represents the view held by the Unionists of 
the position of parties, we can only say that their 
powers of reasoning and of analogy seem to be 
lamentably defective. The Government is weak, and 
growing ever weaker! the Opposition is strong both 
morally and numerically! This is the extraordinary 
utterance of our contemporary. Seeing that the 
Government, however weak it may be, is at least 
undoubtedly stronger, both morally and numerically, 
than the Opposition, it is a little difficult to under- 
stand wherein the strength of the latter body is to 
be found. Nor is the difficnlty of comprehending 
the utterances of this oracle diminished by his sweep- 
ing assertion that the Ministry, with the vitality of 
a low organism, still subsists, though without much 
power of doing either evil or ‘good. To anybody less 
prejudiced than the writer, who has thus tried to 
console the Opposition for their present plight, it is 
at least apparent that the Government, instead of 
being weaker, is unquestionably stronger than it was 
since the session began. It has profited equally by 
the blunders of its opponents and by its own suc- 
cesses. As to its being able to do little either for 
good or for evil, it has at least induced the House 
of Commons to accept the principle of such a 
measure as that for the Disestablishment of the 


Welsh Church, as well as that of the Irish 
Tenants Bill; whilst it has done more for the 
strengthening of the Navy than the last Tory 


Government did during its whole term of office. 
Perhaps, however, our contemporary means that, 
after all, though the Ministry may pass what Bills 
it pleases through the House of Commons, nothing 
will matter so Tong as the House of Lords retains 
the power of crushing every reform and rejecting 
every measure of justice demanded by the people. If 
that be the meaning of the writer from whom we 
have been quoting, we are in full agreement with 
him. In the present state of English institutions, no 
Liberal Government, whether it ‘be strong or weak, 
has the power of doing much, either for good or for 
evil. Everything that it does is at the mercy of 
Lord Salisbury and of four or five hundred irrespou- 
sible gentlemen who represent nobody but them- 
selves, and whose sole object in public life is to pro- 
tect their own selfish interests at the expense of the 
welfare of the community as a whole. If this is 
what the Times refers to when it dwells upon the 
powerlessness of the Government, we are not sorry 
that it has spoken. This, as it happens, is the very 
fact which Liberals are most anxious to drive home 
to the minds of the people of England. After all, 
the burning question of the time is still the 
House of Lords. If the Liberal leaders are only 
true to themselves, if they insist upon impressing 
the vital importance of this all-absorbing question 
upon the constituencies not only at the General 
Election but in the bye-elections now pending, there 
can be no need to fear the result of the struggle. 
Ministers have their fate in their own hands. ‘They 
have only to take the text provided for them by this 
writer in the 7%imes, and to expound its true meaning 
and significance for the benefit of the electors, in 
order to secure for themselves a body of support which 
no opposition they are likely to encounter can resist. 
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It is, upon the whole, a satisfactory circumstance 
that we should have to pass through a “ miniature 
general election ” at this juncture. How it will end 
we do not pretend to know; but we can afford to 
await the result with complete equanimity. The 
two vacancies which have been caused by death 
stand, of course, by themselves. Men of all parties 
will regret that Oxford and East Leeds should have 
lost their representatives from this cause. If in 
either case the seat changes hands, the result will 
certainly be a heavy blow to the party that is 
defeated. Oxford it is known may possibly be won 
by Dr. Fletcher Little. In East Leeds, on the other 
hand, the most sanguine of Tories knows that his 
ease is hopeless. As for the vacancies in Wicklow 
and Norfolk which are due to the apostasy of Mr. 
Higgins and Mr. Sweetman, the parties from which 
these gentlemen have chosen to secede are un- 
doubtedly placed at a disadvantage by their conduct. 
Mr. Higgins and Mr. Sweetman, when they stood as 
candidates less than three years ago, were the most 
fervent apostles of the Liberal policy and the most 
ardent adherents of one or other branch of the 
Liberal party. ‘They have since allowed the electors 
to know exactly what their professions were worth, 
and they have unquestionably done something to 
shake the faith of the constituencies in any candi- 
dates who may come after them with the same pro- 
fessions on their lips. We hope, cf course, that the 
electors will be abie to distinguish between the true 
and the false, between men of consistent character 
and settled opinions and men of the Higgins-Sweet- 
man type. But if the worst came to the worst, and 
these gentlemen succeeded in robbing the Liberal 
party of the seats they gained as representatives of 
the policy of the Government, Ministers would be no 
worse off then than they have been of late, when 
Mr. Higgins and Mr. Sweetman have carefully ab- 
stained from supporting them in the division lobby. 
There remains Leamington, and at Leamington the 
contest promises to be one of unusual importance and 
interest. There the battle is being tought upon 
which the future of the Coercionist alliance must de- 
pend. We do not wonder at the excitement of the 
Times when it touches upon the rifts in the Coalition 
party, which are now visible to all eyes. The majority 
of the Tory party are bitterly incensed against Mr. 
Chamberlain, who seems to them to be arrogating to 
himself a position of influence in their party to which 
he is not entitled. Their most important organ in 
the press, the Standard, has spoken out with em- 
phasis upon the subject, and the minor journals and 
reviews of the party have not been slow to follow 
suit. It is probable that at this moment there is no 
politician in England who is more unpopular with 
the Tory rank and file than Mr. Chamberlain. This 
is the moment which has been chosen by the ill- 
advised leaders of the Conservative party for handing 
over the Tory electors of Leamington, body and soul, 
to the tender keeping of Mr. Chamberlain. If his 
nominee is returned at this election, Leamington can 
never again, under the terms of the famous “ com- 
pact’? which was settled with an absolute disregard 
for the wishes of the electors, choose a Conservative 
as its representative. If, on the other hand, the 
Liberal candidate is now chosen, it will be open to 
the Tories at the next election to run a man of their 
own, and the Liberal Unionist ineubus will be lifted 
off the borough. This is the dilemma which the 
leaders of the coalition have to face, and we are not 
surprised that they are affrighted by the prospect. 
When we remember further the unconcealed anger 
of Mr, Chamberlain at the treatment he is receiving 
from the Tory press, we get a picture of dismay, 
confusion, and disunion in the ranks of our opponents 
which furnishes an amusing commentary upon the 











high-flown language we quoted at the beginning of 
this article. As we have already said, no one can 
pretend to foretell the result of the pending elec- 
tions; but Liberals, at all events, can afford to await 
it with perfect equanimity. 








INDEPENDENT LABOUR AGAIN, 


a a od 


rP\HERE is no need to discuss the “ programme” 

_ of the gentlemen who have been meeting at 
Newcastle during the past week for the purpose of 
formulating the policy of the Independent Labour 
party. It would be a waste of words and of space to 
criticise Mr. Keir Hardie’s preposterous suggestions. 
We are glad, however, to see that the Daily Chronicle 
has addressed some wise words of counsel and ad- 
monition to those who belong to this parly. Our 
own feeling with regard to it as it is at present 
coustituted is, we admit, not so favourable as that of 
our contemporary. The Independent Labour party 
seems tous to be a very blatant body, composed of 
men who, doubtless with the best of intentions, are 
doing all that they can to injure the cause they 
profess to have at heart. But though we frankly 
confess that we find it impossible to restrain a 
certain feeling of contempt for the ineptitudes, the 
vulgarities, and the vanities of Mr. Keir Hardie and 
his political associates, we are not so sure that on 
essential matters of principle we differ from the 
Daily Chronicle. We are certainly not less anxious 
than our contemporary is that Parliament should 
contain a fair representation of all classes in the 
community, including the great class which is en- 
gaged in manual Jabour. We acknowledge, too, 
that social questions must engage the attention of 
our law-makers in an increasing degree in the 
future, and we think it desirable, therefore, that 
those who have thought deeply upon the great social 
problems should be enabled to make their voices 
heard in the House of Commons. Above all, we 
admit most fully that the real sentiments of the 
great masses of the people ought to have a much 
fuller representation and far greater weight in Par- 
liament than they have at present. Thus we are not 
very far from Mr. Keir Hardie himself in the object 
at which he professes to be aiming. We are not, of 
course, inclined to give the smallest support to the 
wild Socialism which he and his friends avow. But 
we believe that the great majority of the working 
men of this country are just as strongly opposed to 
the foliies of Socialism as those of us who are re- 
garded as the representatives of middle-class preju- 
dice. It is not of the working classes, therefore, or 
of full working-class representation in the House of 
Commons, that we have any fear. The more truly 
the sentiments of the masses are reflected by Parlia- 
ment, the less danger will there be of any of those 
social or political revolutions about which politicians 
of the type of Mr. Keir Hardie talk so glibly. 

We have ventured to set forth our own convic- 
tions on this question of labour representation, not 
because they have any importance as being our own, 
but because we believe that they are the real opinions 
of the great central party in English Liberalism. 
That party has been hotly accused in the past, by 
some persons who ought really to have known better, 
of being opposed to labour representation and to 
labour claims. The “Caucus” has been roundly 
abused in many different quarters, and not by Mr. 
Keir Hardie only. The “ Whig millionaires and 
baronets,” who stood by the Liberal leader, despite 
all the temptations to desert, in the fiery days of 
1886, are held up to popular execration, even in 
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influential organs of the press, as types of the worst 
kind of capitalism. And so the Independent Labour 
party, with its impossible programme and its loud- 
mouthed self-advertising, has been led to believe two 
things : first, that it has to meet a wicked conspiracy 
against its existence, in which all the “ official ”’ 
Liberals, all the “ old” Libera!s, and all the wealthy 
Liberals are actively concerned; and, secondly, that 
it has the warm support of all those younger men 
who represent the new impulses of Liberalism, and 
in whose hands the future of our party must, to so 
large an extent, lie. Now, we believe neither of 
these propositions to be founded in fact, and we are 
omg that our conviction on this point is confirmed 

y the recent utterances of the Daily Chronicle—a 
newspaper with which, as our readers know, we have 
sometimes found ourselves in rather sharp conflict in 
the past. So far as the object of the Independent 
Labour party is to secure a fuller representation of 
the working classes in the House of Commons, there 
is no particular section of the Liberal party which 
will oppose it. Nay, we imagine that even the old 
Whigs and the millionaire baronets, at whom so 
many stones have been hurled, will go further in one 
respect than Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends. When 
these representatives of matured Liberal opinion 
talk of aiding in the election of working-class 
Members they mean what they say. They do not 
propose, as Mr. Keir Hardie does, to aid in returning 
to the House of Commons briefless barristers, third- 
rate journalists, paid trade organisers, and other 
men of the mixed classes from whom the Independ- 
ent Labour party now draws its candidates. They 
mean bond fide working men, who can speak from 
personal knowledge of the wants and the wishes of 
‘their fellow-workmen. For such men the Liberal 
party has always been wishful to smooth the way 
into public life, and it is certainly no fault of the 
“Caucus,”’ or of the wealthier members of our party, 
that the number of these men in the House of 
Commons is not greater than it is. 

How is it, then, that the Independent Labour 
men find themselves in such sharp conflict with the 
great organisation of the Liberal party, and are filled 
with such bitterness against the Liberal leaders? 
It is not because of the advanced and impracticable 
opinions held by Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends. 
No genuine Liberal will quarrel with them because 
they hold opinions with which he does not happen to 
agree. He will rather be eager to see those opinions 
threshed out and estimated at their true value in 
Parliamentary debate. His quarrel with the whole 
body of Independent Labour champions is due to 
their action in attacking and endeavouring to desiroy 
that which the real Liberal must always regard as 
the greatest engine for effecting social and political 
reforms that now exists. Mr. Keir Hardie and his 
friends begin by announcing that their mission in 
the world is to crush the Liberal party. It is to be 
destroyed in the interests of “ Independent ’’ Labour. 
And so, in view of the coming election, the gentlemen 
who met at Newcastle a few days ago indulge in loud 
exultation over the victories which they are confident 
they are about to achieve at the expense, not of the 
enemies of progress and reform, but at that of their 
friends. It will be a day of triumph for the cause 
of Independent Labour when Mr. Morley is unseated 
for Newcastle, or Mr. Acland for Rotherham, or 
Mr. Bryce for Aberdeen. The more scalps the 
better, in the opinion of Mr. Keir Hardie and his 
associates, provided always that the scalps are those 
of genuine Liberals who have really done something 
for the cause of Labour, whilst the Independent 
Labour party has been exclusively engaged in extol- 
ling its own virtues. It is not in human nature for 

Liberals, any more than for other men, to sit down 








in meek submission in presence of a campaign of 
this sort: even Mr. Hardie cannot be so completely 
ignorant of the ordinary springs and motives of 
human action as to believe this to be possible. If 
he and his associates insist upon treating the 
Liberal party as enemies, they must take the con- 
sequences. The Liberal party must of arpa 
regard them in the same light, and must deal wit 

them accordingly. It may lose a few seats, but it 
will at least retain its own self-respect and the con- 
fidence of that overwhelming mass of the Liberal 
electors — working-class electors included —- upon 
whom Mr. Keir Hardie and the barristers and jour- 
nalists who pose with bim as “ Labour” representa- 
tives have as yet made no impression. But of what 
folly are these Independent Labour men guilty when 
they believe that they can most speedily gain their 
own ends by destroying the Liberal party! The 
Daily Chronicle has reminded them of the ruinous 
dissensions and jealousies within their own ranks. 
A handful all told, they are now a handful divided 
against itself; and they are as impotent to destroy 
the great party of progress as the spray is to wash 
away the iron sides of the Bass Rock. Surely one 
may hope that they may listen to the advice of their 
own friends and well-wishers, and accept the un- 
doubted fact that, whilst they can never achieve 
anything against the Liberal party, they may ac- 
complish a great deal with it. Im any case, how- 
ever, they must bear one fact very clearly in mind— 
that is, that the determined hostility of Liberalism 
to their tactics does not mean that Liberals are 
averse to the presence of the real representatives of 
Labour in the House of Commons, or will shrink from 
any measure which is likely to make that House 
more truly representative than it now is of all 
classes in the community. 





MR. COURTNEY AND THE DRINK QUESTION. 





R. COURTNEY’S speech at Fowey goes some 
M way to justify the sanguine hopes which Sir 
Wiiliam Harcourt is known to entertain as to the 
prospects of his Bill. The importance of the speech 
will not be obseured by the ostrich policy of the 
Opposition papers, which give so outspoken and 
interesting an utterance only a small portion of their 
space. Of course, Fowey is an out-of-the-way place, 
a mere village on the coast of one of our Celtic 
fringes, but it is not beyond the reach of the tele- 
graph. There would have been no insuperable 
physical difficulty in reporting the speech fully, and 
we can only ascribe the curious chariness of space to 
the invincible dislike which the present conductors 
of what used to be the great cross-bench newspaper 
feel for the cross-bench mind. If Mr. Courtney 
speaks the mind of other Liberal Unionists besides 
himself, there may be another reason for hiding 
his speech away ina corner. There are “ some Conser- 
vatives,”’ as we learn by turning to the Times’ leading 
columns, “to whom the Church is more than any 
object of secular politics.” They may “be heard to 
urge,” to the grievous pain of a good party man like 
Sir William Hart-Dyke, “ that, after all, Home Rule 
is preferable to Disestablishment.” If this be true 
of the Church, it is infinitely truer of the public- 
house. Mr. Chamberlain, as a practical politician, 
found it necessary to bow to the publican; and though 
he has not yet gone to Canossa, he has attended the 
annual dinner of the Birmingham Licensed Victual- 
lers. If some of his followers are to add to his 
independence in matters of faith, an independence 
of their own in the matter of spirits, the Unionist 
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alliance will be in a parlous plight. Beer and the 
Bible have always been the two bulwarks of the Tory 
party. It may endure an onslaught on the Bible 
to secure a majority, but Beer at least shonld be 
beyond the carping criticism of the most independent 
ally. 

We do not, however, yet know whether other 
Liberal Unionists agree with Mr. Courtney; and Mr. 
Courtney by himself, if he abstains from voting, 
counts just one vote on a division. It would, 
therefore, be rash to count too much on the party 
advantage which will be derived from his action. 
And indeed we have always tried to avoid, so far as 
is humanly possible, the mere party attitude on the 
Temperance gnestion. The present shortcomings of 
our liquor law are too real and too pressing to allow 
any honest man to look upon them as inaterial for 
party gain. From time to time we have urged on 
our Temperance friends the need of hastening slowly 
if we are to make sure of getting anything done. 
We have regretted the loss of Lord Aberdare’s Bill 
during Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration because 
we realise the difficulty of forciog through any 
contentious measure, and because we realise, as 
some of the Alliance people hardly seem to 
do, that mere prohibition is by itself a local 
and oecasional remedy. ‘Thus the invitation to 
consider the Drink question apart from party falls 
upon willing ears; and if it is indeed possible to find 
any common ground for uncontentious reform, no 
one will be better pleased than we. What 
common ground, then, is there? Men of all parties 
desire the stricter limitation of licences. The 
magistrates have at present full power to abolish 
licences not really required in any district, but they 
are not by themseives strong enough to enforce the 
general will. They must either be superseded by an 
elective board or assisted by a popular vote. One of 
the curious practical paradoxes of the situation is that 
the moderate reformers, and especially the Unionist 
reformers such as Mr. Courtney and the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill, seem to favour elective boards, 
while the Alliance refuses to transfer the present 
power of the magistrates to anyone else. They 
contend that so long as the people desire licences to 
be granted, the magistrates wil] select as well as any- 
one else which houses should be licensed. But in 
principle there should be no insuperable difficulty in 
arriving at an accommodation as to the question of 
jurisdiction. If some Unionists go so far as to 
favour the transfer of the licensing power to an elect- 
ive body —a proposal which, but tor the House of 
Lords, the Municipal Corporation Act would have 
made the law of the land sixty years ago—why 
should they object to the magistrates, so long as 
they remain the authority, receiving a direct instruc- 
tion from the electors as to certain specific questions 
which constantly come before them? The magis- 
trates often have to ask themselves whether such 
and such a district wants a public-house, or whether 
in such and such a street one house the less would 
be missed. They hear evidence, and even receive 
petitions as to the requirements of the locality, but 
they need some more authoritative declaration of the 
wishes of the people concerned. Thus it would seem 
that there is really no substantial difference on this 
question except on one point. The Unionists, with 
the exception of Mr. Courtney, contend that a limit- 
ation should be applied to the power of the 
majority of the electors, which does not apply to the 
ground landlord owning a whole parish, or to 


the magistrates, and which in most suggested | 
decision from that body; but such decisions will 


schemes of reform would not apply to an elective 


licensing board. The minority who desire drink are | 


not to be prevented by the popular vote from getting 
it in their own parish or ward, as they may be 








prevented by the landlord or the magistrates. If this 
be indeed the only question relating to the limitation 
of licences on which the two sides are at variance, it 
ought not to be impossible to arrive at a settlement. 

But then there is the question of compensation. 
The experience which he gained by listening in the 
chair to Mr. Ritchie’s proposal of 1888 and Mr. 
Goschen’s of 1890 has not been thrown away on Mr. 
Courtney. He is reported to have said that “ the 
conclusion was then formed by many of the leading 
men in the House of Commons that any suggestion 
of money compensation was utterly inadmissible, 
and never could be sanctioned.” if any of the 
leading men in the House of Commons are Unionists, 
they have concealed this conclusion with complete 
success from “the trade.’’ Unionist candidates all 
over the country have been pledging themselves 
to support money compensation, without regard 
to its inadmissibility. We fancy Mr. Courtney 
somewhat overstated even the private and personal 
conclusions arrived at by Unionists. But if he had 
inserted after “money compensation” the words 
“ provided by the general taxpayer,” he would have 
been within the mark. In the same copy of the 
Times in which the report of his speech appears there 
is a significant letter trom “a brewer of twenty-five 
years’ standing.” This gentleman claims compensa- 
tion, but he does not claim it from the general 
community. “Let the trade,” he says, “find the 
money.’ To this principle no teetotaler can have 
any objection; it is only when the brewer proposes 
that the special tax on the owners of licensed houses 
to provide the money should be levied by the Imperial 
Government that any difference of opinion will arise. 
If this be the only difference, and if some such sug- 
gestion, added to the time-limit of Sir William 
Harcourt’s Bill, would satisfy the Unionists, there 
ought to be a possibility of arriving at an agreement 
even on the question of compensation. Tius, when 
one looks into the matter more closely, Mr. Courtuey’s 
idea that compromise is possible is not so far-fetched 
as it might seem at first sight. Between Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and the brewer there is a great gulf fixed. 
But the responsible party leaders on either side are 
not so much divided by difference of principle as by 
vehemence to attract votes. 


ANOTHER TRIAL OF AMERICA. 

FENVHE treatment which the new income tax has 

_ just received from the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been spoken of in Earope as if it 
proved, first, that that Court is really the chief power 
in America, and, secondly, that the Federal Consti- 
tution has designedly imposed barriers against 
Socialism. Neither view is correct. The Supreme 
Court is not in theory overriding the will of the 
people. It is simply making that will consistent by 
comparing a recent expression of it, in the form of a 
statute, with the fundamental law which embodies 
the principles on which all Federal legislation must 
proceed. Its function in this respect is, no doubt, 
especially comprehensive. The Swiss Federal Court 
can only invalidate a statute indirectly, by ruling out 
of its purview specific cases to which its framers 
may have intended it to apply. The Swiss Constitu- 
tion expressly provides that the Court shall be bound 
by all Federal statutes, and the constitutionality of 
these can only be decided by the Federal Assembly 
itself. Means are provided for demanding such a 


probably be inspired by political rather than legal 
considerations. In the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on the other hand, the speeches of counsel 
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may be political 
the decision of the Court is not. 
Now, on this occasion the Court has applied the 


as they were on this oceasion—but 


language of the Federal Constitution, correctly 
enough, we doubt not, as a matter of law, but ina 
way that its founders never contemplated at all. 
Previous decisions of the Court, some during the 
War of Secession, a later one in 1880, had classified 
income tax as indirect—on the ground that the Con- 
stitution, in speaking of direct taxes, contemplated 
only poll taxes and taxes onrealestate. But the ma- 
jority of the Court last week decided that in so far as 
income includes rent, a tax upon it is a tax on real 
estate, and therefore direct. Now, according to the 
Constitution, such taxes must be proportioned be- 
tween the different States according to population 
—a provision obviously intended simply to avoid 
inter-State jealousies. So far, then, the new law is 
unconstitutional, because it is proportioned accord- 
ing to property and not population. Incidentally, 
this has one very important effect. Nine-tenths of 
an American railroad is legally real estate, and 
very many railroads are leased to larger companies. 
Under the law, the rent is practically not taxable, 
and these corporations consequently escape. Again, 
the tax in so far as it falls on State and muni- 
cipal bonds is unconstitutional, because it is an in- 
fringement of State rights. In so far as it falls on 
other property, the Court was equally divided as to 
whether it is still valid. But if it is an indirect tax— 
a kind of excise—it is in conflict with that provision 
of the Constitution which declares that ‘all duties, 
imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.” It fails to comply with this 
because of its exemptions—in this case of income 
below 4,000 dols, annually—and because in the more 
advanced States, where capital is more concentrated 
and businesses are much larger, there must be 
relatively fewer exemptions on a given amount of 
income than in the backward States of the South 
and South-West. This question is not decided ; but 
the re-hearing, which it is hoped to secure next 
October, will probably give the tax its final blow. 
In the meantime it is practically dead; and though 
the Treasury has a sufficient surplus for present 
needs, there is a deficit of perhaps forty million 
dollars annually in the revenue in consequence. 

It seems clear, then, that the tax is unconstitu- 
tional, not because the Constitution in a spirit of 
prophecy intentionally protects property against 
“ Socialistic”’ assaults, but because of certain acci- 
dents in the structure and wording of that instru- 
ment. The founders of the Republic desired to 
avoid provoking inter-State jealousies, and so to 
obtain as far as possible equality of treatment for 
each State at the hands of the Federal Government. 
The Attorney-General unwisely attempted to influ- 
ence the decision of the Court by reasons of policy 
rather than law. Counsel for the opponents of the 
tax naturally appealed to the rights of property as a 
chief object of the solicitude of civilised Governments. 
Neither argument had much to do with the case. An 
income tax existed in America during the War of 
Secession and subsequently—for nine years alto- 
gether, from 1863 to 1872. It was then both more 
onerous and, according to the principles now laid 
down, even less constitutional, but its constitu- 
tionality was never fully tested. But the tax now 
moribund was distinctly a concession to the Populists 
and middle-class Democrats of the West and South. 
A good deal of the total produce of those districts 
goes to Eastern or foreign !and-owners or capitalists 
and to railway companies whose shares are also held 
outside the State. The growth of great fortunes out 
of “‘ unearned increment ”’ and monopolies of natural 
agents like petroleum and natural gas, and out of 





the manipulation of railroads—in a way often unjust 
and oppressive—stimulated the demand for an in- 
come tax which should reach the “gold-bugs” of 
the East. Nominally imposed to make up for tariff 
reduction, it was really an attack—not very forcible, 
but irritating to men of business—on the absentee 
landowner, or stockholder, or mortgagee. The States 
cannot reach these classes by special taxation on the 
property of absentees as individuals because, by 
another provision of the Constitution, each State 
must give the same immunities to citizens of other 
States as it accords to its own, though they can, 
indeed, tax companies belonging to another State, 
and often do so, because a corporation is not a 
“citizen.” It was hoped, therefore, that Federal 
taxation would be more effectual. 

The gap left in the annual revenue is doubtless 
awkward; but it is the smallest part of the mischief. 
The Democratic party, already defeated, is practically 
rent in twain, and the Republicans left triumphant. 
Moreover, the result means a fresh stimulus to 
sectional and class jealousy, as well as to that inter- 
State jealousy which the framers of the Constitution 
particularly desired to avoid. The Western and 
Southern Democrats talk of renewing the struggle : 
but probably no income tax can be devised which is 
constitutional, and it is a lengthy process to amend 
the Constitution. This feeling, therefore, may 
take the form of increased State taxation of 
“foreign corporations.” But that may doubtless be 
evaded, or fresh obstacles may be found in the 
Federal or the State Constitutions. ‘“ The rights 
of property’ have had some odd applications in 
State Constitutions before now; Kentucky, for in- 
stance, long used them as an express justification of 
slavery. The Supreme Court is not, in this case, 
formally defending these rights; but the State Con- 
stitutions, in a greater degree than the Federal, are 
an outcome of the political ideas of the eighteenth 
century. “Socialists of the Chair,” like Professor 
Ely and others—some of whom go no farther than 
an ordinary English Liberal—bitterly complain of 
the obstacles they impose to their desires. There is 
a movement in France to turn the “ natural rights ” 
vindicated by the First Revolution into a weapon 
against Socialism. The American State Constitu- 
tions have frequently effected this already. The result 
of the decision is to direct the Populist assaults 
against them. A Federal income tax, had it been 
practicable, might have averted this danger. The 
decision of the Court makes it imminent. 





THE TEACHERS AND THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 





TE are glad to note, on the whole, a more 
\\ ccrdial tone towards the Education Depart- 
ment than has recently been conspicuous at the 
conferences of the National Union of Teachers 
which have taken place this week. There is, at 
least, a recognition of the fact that during the last few 
years, and particularly during Mr. Acland’s tenure 
of office, the Department has endeavoured to ascer- 
tain and, so far as it can, to meet the wishes of the 
teachers. The representatives of the Teachers’ 
Union are now received as such, and can rely upon a 
sympathetic hearing at Whitehall. Time was, and 
not so very long ago, when the door was shut to 
them by the official etiquette which forbade a 
Government Department to recognise the existence 
of a union, even a teachers’ union. The new state 
of things is altogether satisfactory, but we cannot 
resist saying that if it had been longer deferred, the 
Union itself would have been at least partly to blame. 
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For among the many trials which Mr. Acland has 
had to bear since he undertook his present work, not 
the least has been a running fire of unintelligent 
criticism from those who spoke or wrote in the 
teachers’ name. His motives have been questioned, 
his actions misinterpreted, and his personality can- 
vassed in a style which his clerical critics must 
sometimes have envied. For the teachers in their 
zeal wanted everything at once, and everything from 
the teachers’ point of view. That is natural enough, 
but a Liberal Minister doing his utmost under very 
difficult circumstances might reasonably, we think, 
have looked to the teachers for a more thorough 
appreciation of the work he was doing, the obstacles 
he has had to contend with, and the many con- 
flicting points of view which he must necessarily 
harmonise. 

However, we are not anxious to go back upon 
any of these matters. When the teachers come to 
reflect upon the progress of the last two years, they 
will more and more realise the work that has been 
done in their behalf as well as in the children’s. For 
these two points of view cannot be separated. 
Whatever is done for the improvement of educational 
methods is to the good teacher a lightening of 
burdens and a release from mechanical toil. The 
new code of this year, with its practical abolition of 
payment by the results of an annual parade, is a 
landmark in the teachers’ as well as in the children’s 
progress. This and the dozen other steps that have 
been taken towards humanising the subjects of in- 
struction, and endowing the teachers with free- 
dom to choose both subjects and methods according to 
the capacities of the children, are broad and large 
reforms compared with which other grievances may 
for the moment seem minor matters. So far as is 
possible in a short time, the burden of cramming is 
now removed from a whole class. The teachers may 
have other grounds for complaining of arbitrary dis- 
missal, but one at least, and the worst and most 
galling of all, is largely removed by the code of this 
year. Very few of them need now lose their places 
and status in the profession by reason of their failure 
to prime a high percentage of backward or weakly 
children with a stated portion of indigestible facts 
and figures. We are aware that the inspectors 
still retain the option of ordering an examination, 
and that the teachers wish to see even this reserve 
power abolished, except in the case of those schools 
which have been warned by the Department. 
Possibly we shall get to that in time, if it is 
generally desired. But the point is not substantial ; 
the Department must act on the advice of the in- 
spector,and there is no great advantage, unless it be an 
advantage to give long notice to inefficient schools, 
in having the inspector's advice filtered through the 
Department. No system is conceivable under which 
some teachers would not complain of the caprice of 
the inspector, least of all that in which his “ general 
impression’ was the only test. The substantial 
point is that, from this time forward, the examin- 
ation systein will probably become the exception and 
not the rule, and an exception which no competent 
teacher will have any cause to fear. That, surely, 
will be an enormous boon to the whole profession, or 
at least to those of them who have not got hope- 
lessly into the groove of the old method. Nor, we 
should suppose, are the teachers less under obliga- 
tion to Mr. Acland for the efforts which he has made 
to improve the structure and sanitation of the 
schools. Over-crowded, iil-ventilated class-rooms 
add infinitely to the labour of teaching, and are, 
if anything, even more trying to the teacher than to 
the child. 

In all these respects, then, the Department has 
laboured under its present guidance to ease the lot 








of the schoolmaster. There is no finality in any- 
thing, least of all in education, and it is inevitable, 
we suppose, that gratitude for these doings should 
be mainly a sense of favours to come. At present, 
the teachers are chiefly concerned about their super- 
annuation scheme, about the safeguards against 
arbitrary dismissal, and about the appointment of 
inspectors. As regards the first matter, they did 
very prudently to accept the scheme of the Depart- 
mental Committee and to forego the luxury of 
carping at details. With the full approval of the 
teachers, it stands a good chance of being started 
this year; without such approval, it would almost 
certainly have been squeezed out. ‘The scheme will 
cost the taxpayer something, but it is money which 
the meanest could hardly grudge. We are glad to 
know from Mr. Yoxall that a liberal interpretation 
will be given to the causes stated as good ground 
for optional retirement on pensions. ‘‘ Infirmity ”’ 
will cover not only absolute disease, but lack of 
elasticity and general failure of capacity after a 
certain age. Dr. Arnold used to say that no man 
should teach boys when he had ceased to go upstairs 
two steps ata time. This is a counsel of perfection, 
but it should be practicable fora man to seek his 
rest from this work as soon after sixty as may be. 

As for arbitrary dismissals, it is of course, 
for many reasons, impossible that the Education 
Department should, as the union has suggested, act 
as a court of appeal from school boards and school 
managers. That would involve it in endless small 
struggles which it would have no machinery for 
settling. No school board could be compelled, even by 
officials at Whitehall, to retain a teacher whom they 
meant to dismiss. But we see no present objection 
to putting an agreement into the Code which might 
form the ground of an action in extreme cases, pro- 
vided the form could be arranged without any grave 
contention. The resolution to the effect that no 
person should be regarded as a competent inspector 
who had not been for at least ten years a certificated 
teacher engaged in actual tuition is of very doubtful 
worth. That none shal! be inspectors who have 
not made a special study of teaching would be 
well enough. But the inspectorate must needs be 
open to all kinds of ability, and the infusion of new 
blood and fresh talent from outside the rank of 
teachers will always be important. 








FINANCE, 





FWVHE stock markets have not been quite so active 

since the holidays, mainly because of uncer- 
tainty as to whether Russia and France will object 
to the terms of peace between China aud Japan. 
The conclusion of the war is of itself favourable 
to trade, and probably would be followed by in- 
creased speculation if it were certain that there 
would be no disputes between Japan and the Powers. 
As it is, there has been a disposition rather to sell 
than to buy during the past few days, the more 
especially as prices had been rushed up extrava- 
gantly just before Easter. The Continental Bourses, 
moreover, are rather over-weighted. Speculation 
has been carried recklessly far both in Vienna and in 
Pesth, and some decline in prices is believed to be 
inevitable. In Paris, too, there has been overmuch 
speculation, especially in Spanish, Italian and Turkish, 
and in Ottoman Bank shares. In the United States 
matters do not improve. There are still fears of 
gold withdrawals from the Treasury; and the 
condition of many of the railway companies 
is very critical. The Baltimore and Ohio, for 
example, has this week decided not to pay a 
half-yearly dividend, which has been usual for 
some time past; and many other railway companies 
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are known to be in difficulties. 


The coal trade, 
too, is in a bad way. On the other hand, there 
has been an extraordinary rise in petroleum. The 
consumption for a considerable time past has ex- 
ceeded the production, with the result that the 


stocks in hand have been greatly reduced. 
Speculators took advantage of this to put up 
prices, and then an extraordinary eagerness to 


buy appeared in every direction. It is reported 
that hundreds of new wells have been opened, and 
if that proves true, so great an increase in the 
production will very soon stop the extravagant 
speculation. In Central and South America matters 
are very quiet. For some time past there have 
been constant rumours of an impending boundary 
dispute between Chili and Argentina, and the 
Argentine papers have been writing in a very warlike 
strain. There appears, however, no real ground for 
the fears that have existed. Neither Chili nor 
Argentina is in a condition to fight, and both 
Governments are believed to be sincerely anxious to 
settle the questions at issue ina friendly way. Even 
in silver securities there has not been as much 
speculation as was generally expected on the con- 
clusion of peace in the Far East, and so far from 
advancing they have tended lower than they were 
just before Easter. 

The price of silver rose on Wednesday to 30id. 
per ounce, and, though it fell next day to 30éd., 
it is possible that there may be another advance ; 
but we doubt very much whether the speculators 
are right in their calculations. It appears to be 
quite true, as said above, that China is to pay a war 
indemnity to Japan, in silver, amounting to about 
30 millions sterling. But the payments are to be 
spread over five years, and if is reasonably certain 
that only a fraction of the amount will be taken by 
Japan in silver; that is to say, only a fraction of 
the amount will be actually paid in coin by China to 
Japan. It is notorious that both China and Japan 
have bought all kinds of munitions of war in Europe 
on a very large scale, and that both will have to buy 
ships and warlike stores of every kind on a still 
larger scale to make good the losses of the struggle. 
The probability, therefore, is that a very large part 
of the indemnity will remain in London, and will be 
employed there by Japan to defray the expenses 
just referred to; and, of course, another part will 
be sent out in the form of bills. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether more than 10 or 12 millions 
sterling will be actually paid in silver, and that 
amount spread over five years can hardly have a 
very great influence upon the silver market. It is 
true, on the other hand, that five or seven new 
ports are to be opened, and that trade all over 
China is to be facilitated. That may lead to a 
large demand for silver for China, but the demand 
will hardly be such as to justify much further rise 
in the metal. Meanwhile, however, speculators are 
confident that there will be a further advance. All 
this has proved very fortunate for the India Council, 
which has again been able to sell its drafts at 
exceedingly good prices. On Wednesday it offered 
for tender 60 lakhs, and sold the whole amount at 
1s, 1'\d. per rupee. In London the rates of interest 
and discount are tending downwards. The accumu- 
lation of unemployed money is very large; the 
revenue payments are now on a comparatively small 
scale ; and, although trade is slowly improving, the 
trade demand is not great. In all probability, 
therefore, money will continue abundant and cheap 
throughout the summer, unless, of course, something 
entirely unforeseen occurs, or there are large foreign 
loans which are not now anticipated. Money is 
almost equally cheap ali over the Continent; and if 
French operators continue buying South African 
gold shares on the present scale gold will certainly 
have to come from Paris to London. Over and above 
all this, it is possible that withdrawals of gold from 
the United States Treasury may begin again, and 
that would tend to increase the available supplies in 
Europe. 








CAN WE TRUST JAPAN? 





Sg napagetormey is one of the most beautiful places 
)-) in a country filled with loveliness, It lies at the 
western end of the Japanese inland sea, and the 
approach to it is amidst waters dotted with innumer- 
able islets, each clothed with luxuriant vegetation, 
and enlivened by graceful temples and tea houses 
peeping from amidst the trees. In 1876, on my first 
visit to Japan, this town was forbidden to Europeans, 
and for that reason I determined to explore it. The 
captain of the steamer on which I was journeying 
towards Shanghai, told me tales of sharp swords in 
the hands of skilful natives who sliced up stray 
Europeans with singular readiness. My fellow pas- 
sengers had each a tale of Japanese barbarity, which 
they told with the gusto of men talking of snakes 
and sharks. 

In 1876 Japan had mobilised her first army, 
drilled and equipped as Europeans: even the 
alleged music was furnished by natives blowing 
into trumpets of European make. The result 
was painful to me: but, then, why should the 
Japanese care for the musical standards of outsiders ? 
In that year there was war talk about Formosa, 
and I had left Tokio in a ferment of military excite- 
ment. The matter blew over somehow, but at the 
time it was treated as another reason for anticipating 
acts of native cruelty against stray foreigners. At 
Shimonoseki there had been old-fashioned fortifica- 
tions, and from these in 1864 a European ship had 
been fired upon because she presumed to venture 
through the straits of the Japanese Gibraltar with- 
out permission from the local prince. The Japanese 
had a perfect right to control their inland waters, 
but they were then weak; so half a dozen European 
warships united, smashed the fortifications into small 
pieces, and then made the Mikado pay a heavy 
money indemnity. This action was that of bullies, 
and devoid of any: just ground. In fact, one or two 
of the bombarding Powers subsequently felt ashamed 
of what they had done, and offered to return the ill- 
gotten money, which the proud Japanese scornfully 
rejected. In 1876 all Japan was smarting under the 
indignity to which they had been subjected, and no- 
where more so than in Shimonoseki itself. No white 
man had ever been seen by the natives of the 
place, and they knew of us nothing excepting 
that we were barbarians, cruel and powerful, to 
whom pious Japanese philanthropists desired to 
send missionaries “ for the conversion of the heathen 
European.” 

A postal agent of the Japanese Government was 
on my steamer, and with him I made arrangements 
to go ashore, not as a white man, but as a deputy 
letter-carrier in the service of the Emperor of Japan. 
I had managed to win the confidence of this Japanese 
official, and he seemed pleased at the interest I took 
in his country. We landed in safety, I bearing a 
huge sack of letters slung over my shoulder. Arrived 
in the town we separated; and by the compass I 
hurried to climb the steep heights behind the town 
and to pace off the line of fortification that had been 
ruined by our guns. It was interesting work, and I 
forgot how time flew until a long blast from the 
steamer anchored in the offing reminded me that it 
was sailing time and that I might be left behind. 
So, little thinking of anything save getting aboard, I 
started down the steep hill, leaping from rock to 
rock in reckless haste, scrambling through some 
thick underbrush which concealed the ship from 
me, and finally checked by the enclosure to a 
garden behind a row of native houses. Again 
came the long droning of the steamer’s call, 
and I had to decide quickly whether to make a 
circuitous journey around the place and, perhaps, 
miss the boat, or risk dogs and natives, and go 
straight ahead. Of course, I went ahead, climbed 
the wall, floundered through a garden full of flowers, 
shrubs, and vegetables, caught sight of a narrow 
passage beside the house, shot through it, and ina 
moment found myself in the midst of a long street, 
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flanked on either side with houses, and crowded with 
excited men, women, and children. 

Whether to go up or down I knew not, but, 
judging by the way in which the people had been 
gazing, I turned to the right, and walked as fast as 
was consistent with my desire to appear at my ease. 
My clothes had been torn and dirtied in the scramble; 
I must have looked rather tramp-like—but that was 
an afterthought. At the moment, I was intensely 
interested in the crowd of natives, and my mind 
reverted to all the tales I had recently heard and 
read. But, to my amazement, these people did not 
throw stones at me or in any way offer to do me bodily 
harm. Their rebuke was vastly more humiliating 
to my feelings as a white man and Christian. The 
men shrank back into corners, and looked askance 
as I hurried past them; mothers screamed, and 
dragged their children away out of my path. I was 
in their eyes one of the monsters of whom they had 
read—an uncivilised, cruel brute, belonging to a 
nation that kills inoffensive people, and who must 
therefore possess much wickedness. It was a most 
humiliating moment. The sense of shame I then 
felt eclipsed all other emotions. I would have given 
much to have been allowed to alter the feelings of 
these good people towards me; to have mitigated 
their loathing and contempt for the race I repre- 
sented ; to have assured them that we, too, have 
churches, and temperance societies, and anti- 
gambling leagues, and missionaries; that we cover 
our walls with pictures of a God whom we adore as 
the Prince of Peace and the Lover of Concord. 

And now to-day that little island of Japan, in 
that very same Shimonoseki, is dictating terms of 
peace to the Chinese Empire with its hundreds of 
millions of souls. Does it not read like a fairy 
book? But it is all true, and it is true because the 
Japanese are essentially a civilised nation, and were 
so long before our own ancestors had learned to 
govern England upon any other than barbarous 
principles. Had the Japanese been barbarians then, 
I should have been treated as were Germans in 
France after the war of 1870—I should have been 
hounded through the town, pelted, and ducked. 
This is one instance only; but I take it as typical 
from amongst dozens of similar cases in my own 
experience alone. To speak of the Japanese as 
barbarous is as ridiculous as if the term were applied 
to the Royal Academy or the Dons in our seats of 
learning. The war that now ends has given the 
most glorious proof that Japan is in every way 
capable not merely of standing beside us, but of 
leading us onward to a better comprehension of our 
duties as nations. She has conducted a great war 
with as much humanity as is compatible with the 
business of killing fellow-men. No crimes have been 
laid to the door of Japanese troops that cannot 
equally be charged to those of France in 1870; to 
those of the United States in every Indian war; to 
those of England in dozens of wars in every corner 
of the globe. The so-called massacre at Port Arthur 
was no exception. 

When this war commenced a general feeling was 
voiced in the English and American press that Japan 
would, of course, be whipped, and that she was a 
fool for disturbing the Eastern balance of power. 
THE SPEAKER was then almost the only paper 
that gave encouragement to the plucky Japs, and at 
the same time her reasons for believing that China 
could not be victorious provided the fight was a 
fair one. The result has justified all we then said, 
and once more we warn all those interested in trade 
with the far East not to make a mistake in regard 
to the Japanese proposals for peace. 

The interests of England and America and 
Germany are here identical. Let Japan take ail she 
can possibly hold, for she can but hold it in trust 
for the benefit of our commerce. Europe has only 
one great enemy to trade in the Far Kast, and that 
is Russia; for where the Czar sets his Custom House 
he there proclaims the policy of “ Protectionism.” 
Russia has in the Far East only one obstacle to 





expansion, and that is Japan. Japan is fighting 

our battles in the Pacific, and we owe her a debt 

the greatness of which time will enable us to realise, 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


‘ATURDA Y.—London was almost empty yester- 
day, and very few politicians were visible at 
the clubs. Among those who remained in town 
there were only two topics of conversation—Mir. 
Balfour's extraordinary blunder on Wednesday, and 
the relations of Mr. Chamberlain with his Unionist 
allies. I have never known a case in which a 
political leader has been more generally condemned 
by his own followers than Mr. Balfour is at present. 
Whatever may be said about Mr. Courtney’s abortive 
candidature for the Speakership, two facts are clear. 
The first is that it is not a subject that the Tory 
party can desire to keep in the recollection of the 
public, and the second that it at least proves be- 
yond dispute the desire of Ministers to keep the 
Speakership out of the region of mere party con- 
troversy. Yet Mr. Balfour, speaking with a manifest 
—and, I am bound to add, an unusual—display of 
temper, courted the crushing references to Mr. 
Courtney's candidature which were made by Sir 
William Harcourt in his reply, and was thus answer- 
able for the most humiliating rebuff the Opposition 
has yet received in this Parliament. How he could 
possibly have been so maladroit as to charge Min- 
isters with dragging the Speakership into the mire 
of a party contest, when ail that Sir William Har- 
court had to do in order to rebut the charge was to 
recall his own proposal to elect Mr. Courtney, nobody 
can explain. One of Mr. Balfour’s friends assures 
me that he is ill, and that in this fact is to be found 
the secret of his remarkable faux pas. It may be 
so; but I am bound to say that a general impression 
prevails that all through this session his leadership 
has been lamentably bad. It must be remembered 
that it was before he suffered from influenza that he 
encouraged Sir Henry James in his attack upon the 
Indian Cotton Duties. That was a blunder of the 
first magnitude, as everybody now admits. Upon 
the whole, it must be said that Mr. Balfour has gone 
back very seriously in Parliamentary reputation 
since the beginning of the session. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s anger against his Tory allies 
is very real and very deep. He may have no great 
personal love for Mr. Courtney, and may, upon the 
whole, feel rather pleased than otherwise that an 
ally who has shown himself to be too independent 
to be a mere follower should have met with a 
rebuff. But he is furious at the audacity of the 
Tories in making personal attacks upon himself. 
The obviously inspired complaint in the Birmingham 
Post on this point has received an indirect confirm- 
ation through Mr. George Wyndham’s letter in 
the Times. Mr. Wyndham has been constrained to 
write repudiating any responsibility for the article 
in the New Review in which Mr. Chamberlain has 
been attacked. Mr. Wyndham, it need hardly be 
said, would not have adopted this course of his own 
free will. But it was known that he was pecuniarily 
interested in the New Heview under its present 
management, and he has found it necessary to 
repudiate the conduct of its editor in admitting this 
onslaught upon a “faithful ally” into its pages. 
Leamington, however, remains a still more serious 
cause of trouble to the coalition than Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s personal indignation. It is not at all 
improbable that in their present temper the Tories 
may prefer to sacrifice the seat rather than allow it 
to fall into the keeping of Mr. Chamberlain. And 
what is happening at Leamington may happen in 
twenty other places when the General Election takes 








place. 
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As a result there is a strong feeling on all hands 
that the Government is stronger now than it has 
been at any time since it came into office. There is 
only one rock ahead at present; that is the Local 
Option Bill. Among the rank and file of the 
Ministerialists there are some who hope that this 
measure may not be pressed to a second reading, but 
that the Bill may be left over for the new Parlia- 
ment. If this should be the course taken, the Session 
will run without any serious incident to its normal 
end, and we shall not have the dissolution before 
next January. 

I regret to hear that another election has been 
made necessary by the death of Mr. Gane, the 
member for East Leeds. Mr. Gane died at sea two 
months ago. He had been on a voyage to Australia 
and back for the benefit of his health. A candidate 
in his place has already been secured by the East 
Leeds Liberals, and the seat is generally regarded as 
safe. 

Sunday.—The evening papers yesterday and the 
Sunday papers this morning are most eager to prove 
that, after all, the Tories cherish an unbounded love 
and admiration for Mr. Chamberlain, and that it is 
only the malice of the wicked Liberals which leads 
them to state that the contrary is the case. Un- 
fortunately the Spectator does not confirm this Tory 
view. It is angry in its own solemn fashion over 
the treatment Mr. Chamberlain has received at the 
hands of his allies, and even goes so far as to hint 
that if he is to be dealt with in this unhandsome 
fashion he may throw up the sponge altogether. 
“Where would the Tories be then?” I imagine 
that, in their.own cpinion, they would be where 
they are at present. They believe themselves 
strong enough to walk alone, and are accord- 
ingly anxious to throw away the Liberal Unionist 
erutch. 

There is an article in the Spectator eulogistic of 
Mr. Peel which contains two stories worth noticing, 
chiefly becanse they are of the kind by which false 
ideas are propagated in history. One is about a 
very rude and unjustifiable remark which Mr. Peel 
is said upon some occasion to have made to Mr. 
Parnell. He had—so runs the tale—called Mr. 
Parnell to order in debate. The member for Cork 
submitted, but thought he was hardly treated, and 
on leaving the House afterwards he said, “I think, 
Mr. Speaker, you were rather too bard upon me just 
now.’ To this perfectly innocent and not unbe- 
coming remark Mr. Peel, according to the Spectator, 
replied as follows: “ How dare you—how dare you 
say that tome!" One can only hope that Mr. Peel 
will deny this story, for, if true, it is certainly not 
one that is to his credit. But the Spectator evidently 
believes that insolent arrogance is necessary to 
enable a man in the Speaker's position to maintain 
his proper dignity, and that the “ God-Almighty-to- 
a-blackbeetle” style of address is the proper one for 
a Speaker to use towards a member of the House of 
Commons. This is bad enough; but it is still worse 
when the Spectator, by way of illustrating its theory, 
tells a story of the late Lord Justice Bowen which not 
one of his friends can possibly believe to be true. Ina 
this story Bowen is represented as having been 
equally rude and offensive to a friend of his who 
had not shown him sufficient ceremonial respect 
when he was on circuit. “ You forget yourself, sir. 
Take off your hat, and remember that you are 
speaking to one of her Majesty’s Judges of Assize.” 
Now that the judge ever used such language in 
grim earnest no one who knew him will believe. 
That he would have maintained the dignity of his 
office everybody knows; but that he would have 
played the part of a bully in doing so is simply 
incredible. Yet, apparently, it is the bullying which 
excites the admiration of the Spectator. 

Monday.—The politicians are still absent, enjoy- 
ing as best they can this rather bitter Eastertide. 
The interest in home affairs is now diverted from 
St. Stephen’s to the country, where another “ general 
election in miniature” is in progress. It is one that 








evidently causes a good deal of anxiety to the 
Unionists. Except in East Leeds, where I am told 
the seat is safe, and East Wicklow, the Liberal 
party cannot lose anything in the struggle. Indeed, 
in the latter case Mr. Sweetman has been so un- 
certain a supporter of the Government of late that 
his formal transference of his vote to the Tory 
party—for this is the real upshot of his resignation 
—would hardly be a loss. The Ulster agitators are 
very active in their campaign of falsehood in the 
various English constituencies now vacant; but 
they know their own weakness too well to venture 
upon their customary tactics in any Irish con- 
stituency. Fortunately, these itinerant spouters of 
stale misrepresentation are being found out even in 
rural England. 

Sir Edmund du Cane’s retirement from the post 
of Chief Commissioner of Prisons places at the 
disposal of Mr. Asquith a most important piece of 
patronage. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
prisons under Sir Edmund dn Cane have not been in 
a condition either satisfactory or creditable. Sir 
Edmund was a very zealous official, who did his duty 
according to his lights. But the lights were rather 
ancient, and as a result, our English prison system 
has fallen far behind that of other countries. His 
successor ought to be a man of an entirely different 
type, and ought most assuredly not to be a soldier. 
What is wanted is a capable and enlightened 
administrator, with some knowledge of the prison 
systems of the world, and with some sympathy even 
with the criminal classes. It is not to our credit that 
under the Prisons Act of Lord Cross we should have 
sueceeded in placing our convict population under a 
hide-bound system of discipline which has been 
repudiated by every other civilised state. The 
country will wait anxiously for the announcement of 
Sir Edmund du Cane’s successor. 

Tuesday.—_Mr. Fowler was one of the very few 
visitors to clubland yesterday. His illness has been 
one of great severity, and las left its traces upon 
him; but he is happily now well on the way to com- 
plete recovery, and after a visit to the country will 
be able to return to full work. Even at the worst of 
his illness he was able to attend to his official duties, 
and it need hardly be said that he has kept a close 
watch upon the whole course of affairs in Chitral. 
He must be gratified by the news to-day, and the 
prospect it affords of an early solution of the military 
difficulty. After that will come the political question, 
upon which, however, it is too soon at present to 
pronounce an opinion. 

The Opposition papers do not seem to know what 
to make of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches yesterday ; but 
they are united in thinking that both the Armenians 
and the deputation from Leeds must have gone away 
sadly disappointed. They do not seem to understand 
Mr. Gladstone's careful abstention from references to 
the political questions of the hour. As a matter 
of fact, this abstention is due to his strong desire not 
to say anything that willin any way embarrass the 
Government. After his retirement he gave public 
utterance to certain sentiments which, as a mere 
question of party policy, it would have been well for 
him to have kept to himself. But he did so in 
absolute unconsciousness of the sensation he was 
causing. His view of the matter was that, as he had 
absolutely retired from active political life, and had 
become, to use his own words, a private individual, 
he was as free as any other private individual to 
state his opinion on any question of the moment. 
With characteristic modesty, it never occurred to 
him that, after all, he is not an ordinary private 
individual, and that great significance is at all times 
certain to be attached to anything he may say. But 
when his friends pointed this fact out to him, he 
instantly grasped the truth, and since then he has 
been most careful to say nothing that can in any 
way embarrass Her Majesty's present advisers. On 
the Armenian question he will speak out in due 
time; but he does not think that time has yet 
arrived. 
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Wednesday.—So at last even the Times must 
make admission that there is something wrong in 
the relations of Mr, Chamberlain and the Tory party. 
Sir William Hart-Dyke’s letter commending the 
Member for West Birmingham and denouncing 
those Tories who love him not will hardly be an 
agreeable morsel for the great man to swallow. To 
have to be patronised by a Hart-Dyke is surely a 
humiliation to which Mr. Chamberlain never ex- 
pected to have to submit. But it is not only the 
Times which now makes full acknowledgment of the 
existence of the little rift within the Iute, and which 
in doing so cannot refrain from having its own kick 
at the Liberal Unionist leader beeause of his vote in 
favour of the “iniquitous”? Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill. The Birmingham Post, which is the “own 
particular organ” of Mr. Chamberlain in the press, 
joins in the outery, quotes the Spectafor, and hints 
not obscurely that if the Tory rank and file ¢o not 
mend their ways the illustrious statesman will retire 
from the field and leave his unworthy allies to fight 
heir battles for themselves. Nobody can have ex- 
pected that the split would so soon have assumed 
these proportions. It need hardly be said that when 
a political alliance has onee come to grief in this 
fashion it cau never be wholly restored,no matter how 
cleverly cement and enamei ba applied by the anxious 
Sir William Hart-Dyke and the semi-official Times. 
The plain truth is that the irrepressible sentiments 
of the Tory party as s whole have broken out in 
unmistakable fashion. Months ago I stated in this 
that the Conservatives had made up their 
minds that if the Liberal Unionists were to haveany 

i new Government they would have to 
enter it through the door of ¢t 


’ 
column 


share in the 

fthe Carlton Ciub. The 
statement was strenuously denied at the time. Is 
can hardly be denied now. 

Thursday.—Lord Kimberley’s visit to London 
yesterday may be easily accounted for in more ways 
than one. The conclusion of paaca between China 
and Japan, and the singalarly impertineat reply of 
the Nicaraguan Government to the British 
matuwm, ave only two of many questions in connec- 
tion with foreign affairs that demand the close 
attention of the Foreign Secretary. So far as the 
Armenian question is concerned, there is reason to 
hope that matters are advanciag favourably, and 
that on this subject at least the Great Powers are 
acting together. The Sultan in the meantime is 
making everv effort, not to satisfy Europe, bat to 
hush up the facts. His recent appeal to the English 
Government to silence Mr. Gladstone was an amusing 
instance of the kind cf tactics which he thinks suit- 
able in the present crisis. There are other persons 
whom he is equally anxious to suppress, and it is 
upon the whole a good thing that he knows that the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople is prepared to 
stand by any English resident in that city who may 
chance to incur his Majesty's resentment. 

Friday.—Primrose-Day; but a very poor show 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s favourite salad in the button- 
holes of the groundlings. I should say that not half 
as many persons had donned the emblem of the Prim- 
rose League this year as wore it twelve months 
age. So there is hops yet for our woodlands. It 
would have been a scandal indeed if the country had 
shown anything like enthusiasm on behalf of the 
late Tory leader at a time when Armenia is enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his “ peace with honour,” ia the 
shape of the outrages that have thrilled Europe 
with horror. It would be well, by the way, to 
receive the story told by Reuter this morning with 
the gravest suspicion. This is identical with the 
tale invented by the Sultan himself to cover his 
barbarities at Sassoun. It was, indeed, a story of 
this kind that he tried to induce his Armenian 
victims to sign, and some of them did sign under 
threat of torture. Every effort is now being made 
to deceive the British public in the interests of the 
Turk, and though Reuter's agent has, unquestionably, 
acted in good faith, his story will need the amplest 
confirmation before any wise man will believe it. 
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ARCHDEACON 


FARRAR ON GOOD FRIDAY. 





W* do not find ourselves so frequently in unison 
/ with Archdeacon Farrar that we care to 
allow an occasion when we are most heartily in 
agreement with him to pass unnoticed. On Good 
Friday he preached at the morning service at West- 
minster Abbey, and in doing so uttered a most 
useful and most necessary protest against the grow- 
ing tendency in the Church of England to make that 
day one for the indulgence of morbid and unnatural 
emotion. Year by year, as our readers know, the 
Good Friday observances of the English Church are 
becoming more and more closely assimilated to those 
of the Church of Rome: the day, in short, is now 
given up by the devout to “morbid, unnatural, and 
useless attempts to reproduce in imagination the 
physical agonies of oar Lord upon the Cross.” [¢ is 
a day which we are asked to speud literally in the 
valley of the shadow of death, in contemplation not 
of the great spiritual sacrifice of the Master, but of 
His bodily sufferings at the hands of his persecators. 
The gloomy services which are now conducted in so 
many churches, the hymns which are sung, the 
penitential processions which pass through the 
streets, the sermons which are preached, all tend to 
fix the mind upon the mere physical agonies of the 
Lord, to the exclusion of that infinitely nobler and 
more spiritual side of the story of the Cross which 
the Reformed Church has hitherto striven to set 
most prominently before the eyes of the world. 
There is nothing new in this fashion of celebrating 
Good Friday; it is only new in the English Church 
and among Engiish Cahurchmen. For centuries the 
Church of Rome has made the physical story of the 
Cross with all its horrors one of the chief centres of 
attraction in its devotions. To the Latin race, as 
we know, there is something in the morbid ideas 
begotten by a contemplation of wounds and blood 
and unspeakable bodily pains that is distinctly sym- 
pathetic. This probably is the reason why the 
Roman priesthood have laid so much stress upon the 
story of the physical sufferings of Christ. They 
knew to whom they had to appeal, and they took 
the shortest and readiest way to their hearts by 
laying before them pictures of actual physical 
torture and degradation which the meanest intelli- 
gence could understand. Bat it is a melancholy 
thing when those who are capable of a nobler and 
more exalted appreciation of the story of the Great 
Sacrifice are bidden by their spiritual teachers to join 
the most ignorant and superstitious of all Christian 
races in doing exclusive homage to that side of the 
story of Christ which in the Gospels themselves is 
passed over with a reverential reticence. If it means 
anything at all, i¢ means the degradation of our 
spiritual religion, and the substitution of the coarsest 
for the purest and loftiest emotions in publie wor- 
ship. 

Last year all Paris was flocking to the Champs de 
Mars to see the remarkable collection of drawings in 
which Tissot has striven to illustrate the life of 
Christ. No more powerful drawings of their par- 
ticular order have been seen for many a day, and no 
one who studied them could doubt that the artist 
had been inspired by a real devotion to his subject. 
Bat to most English persons, at all events, those 
drawings were distinctly repulsive. Extraordinary 
as were their artistic merits, they seemed, according 
to the ideas of men of our race and creed, to have 
missed altogether the whole spirit of the story of the 
Christ. They presented us with an elaborate series 
of views representing the bodily tortures which were 
inflicted upon Him. And these drawings were so 
realistic that no one could look at them without a 
shudder. As one passed from scene to scene of 
ghastly agony, one heard sighs and groans of irre- 
pressible emotion bursting from the lips of the 
spectators of both sexes, and men and women alike 
were seen contemplating the horrors of the scourging 
and the crucifixion with eyes blinded with tears. A 
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noble and inspiring display of emotion, some may be 
inclined to say. But it was not so. All these 
hideous tortures, these nameless physical agonies, 
which a great artist had depicted with such wonder- 
ful power and skill, were manifestly endured by a 
human being, a fellow-creature upon whose dis- 
figured face no trace of divine strength or glory was 
to be discovered. This was the Christ of the Latin 
race. This was the aspect of the Great Sacrifice 
which the Church of Rome brings most prominently 
before the eyes of its followers. But it was some- 
thing very different from the Lord aud Master whom 
Protestants have been taught to love and follow, 
whose Kingdom was not of this world, and who 
redeemed the sons of men at a cost not to be 
measured in drops of blcod or counted by pangs of 
mere physical anguish. Surely no one can be so 
blind as not to perceive that the picture of the sacri- 
fice of the Cross, which gives us only the repulsive 
material side of the story, is a poor and degrading 
conception of the great central fact in Christianity. 
One would speak with all reverence on sucha subject ; 
but, after all, if the physical torments of Christ were 
all that He had to give for the redemption of the 
world,in what respect would His sacrifice deserve tobe 
regarded as a greater one than that of the thousands 
of noble men and women who in all ages of the 
world’s story have laid down their lives for their 
fellows? Yet it is upon these physical torments 
that the Church of Rome has long feasted its eyes; 
and it is upon them that the Church of England 
seems now, in its Good Friday observances, to be 
striving to concentrate attention. No doubt in both 
Churches the wise and devout know that there was 
something more than the cruelties of the Roman 
soldiers in the story of Calvary; that it was upon 
the spirit and not the body of Christ that the 
heaviest burden was laid, and that His gift to the 
world was something a thousandfold more precious 
and more costly than the mere gift of His own 
physical life. But if that prevailing tendency in 
modern worship to which Archdeacon Farrar called 
attention on Good Friday is to continue unchecked, 
it seems clear that in the minds of most Christians 
the greater sacrifice will be lost in the lesser, and 
the spiritual travail of Christ’s soul will be absorbed 
in the story of His bodily sufferings on the Cross, 
All this means that a morbid and unwholesome 
as well as essentially false conception of the great 
central fact in the history of the Christian world 
is in danger of being implanted in the minds of 
English Protestants; and for this reason, if for no 
other, we are glad to see the manly and outspoken 
protest of the Archdeacon of Westminster. We wish 
that it might avail, and that when next Good Friday 
comes round we might have less of sordid symbolism 
and more of spiritual aspiration in our forms of 
worship ; less indulgence in “ the luxury of artificial 
woe,” and a more courageous attempt to grapple 
with the realities of life—of a life in which, the 
poets have told us and told us truly, Christ is day 
by day being crucified afresh. There is besides one 
strong reason that must make all healthy-minded 
persons recoil from the gloomy ceremonies by means 
of which Good Friday is too often observed. Death 
is a great reality; the “one experience common to 
all mankind which never becomes commonplace.” 
It lies before all of us, sooner or later to be faced 
with courage and resignation. But it is not, and 
it never has been, the chief event in human life. 
Nor is it the subject which ought to occupy the 
thoughts of anyone to the exclusion of the everyday 
duties which are cast upon all who live. The wise 
man will prepare for it, but he will not dwell upon 
it. It is only those whose minds are diseased and 
unwholesome who delight to live habitually among 
tombs, who have their beds shaped like coffins, and 
the cerements of the charnel-house always ready to 
their hands. It is not a wholesome thing that any 
religious service should partake of the character of 
a morbid study of the inevitable horrors of the 
physical act of death. That Christ has “gilded the 








portals of the grave” is a truth which millions of 
those who now live, and countless millions of those 
who have passed away, have joyfully recognised: 
but it is in the contemplation of His spiritual sacrifice 
and triumph, not of His bodily sufferings, that those 
who have reached the verge of life have at all times 
found their comfort. 





ON THE PROPRIETY OF MONUMENTS, 
JT was Thoreau who said that monuments were only 

so much “hammered stone” for which he had small 
esteem. To architecture he preferred a log cabin, 
made with his own hands; aud the needs of the 
picturesque, he thought, were amply sufficed by the 
life of the man who dwelt therein. Perhaps this 
objection to colossal bust and trophy for triumphal 
show is carried too far. Regal magnificence looks 
very well in stone. For the equestrian effigy of a 
bygone monarch I have no distaste. There are 
hammered horses all over the town, surmounted 
by a Richard, a Charles, a George ; and I never pass 
them without reflecting that such images consort 
appropriately with the vanity of human wishes, 
which every sound democrat likes to personify in 
a crowned head rather than in a grocer. When 
our Jacobites decorate the statue of Charles I. with 
wreaths, they unconsciously make him the altar of 
the general obstinacy and foolishness. It is pleasant 
to have these sacrificial emblems to remind us that 
Charles lost his head for errors which, if they applied 
the penalty with rigorous justice, might decapitate 
a whole community. So the monuments of kings are 
useful to a democracy which is sure of keeping its 
own noddle, however misguided, safe on its shoulders. 

There is some fitness, too, in the statue of a 
statesman in a declamatory attitude with extended 
palm. Parliamentary institutions exact from our 
rulers a perpetual explanation; and so strong is 
the usage that when you stand in front of Dizzy 
you do not say—‘‘ Where be his gibes now; his 
jests that were wont to set the clerks at the table 
in a roar?” You cannot look at those features 
steadily without perceiving the twitching of the 
epigram. The lips move, and from them issue two 
columns to explain why that majority has dis- 
appeared; why it must come again like the 
primroses; why our sacred interests can never be 
permanently eclipsed by a _ reckless faction. | 
have listened for hours to all the Parliamentary 
statues in London—even to Sidney Herbert, 
who bows his head in Pall Mall as if oppressed 
by thoughts of the Duke of Cambridge. One states- 
manlike monument that is still denied to us would be 
as eloquent as the others, though much more concise. 
I am waiting for the figure of Oliver Cromwell to 
clench a fist at the House of Commons, and explain, 
with characteristic brevity, the reasons for paralys- 
ing the loquacity of that assembly. That statue, I 
fancy, would have a sympathetic audience; and 
flowers would ba reverently laid at its base every 
Monday afternoon during the Parliamentary Session 
by sad-eyed toilers on their way to the Press Gallery. 
There is significance, also, in the monuments of 
warriors ; and even Mr. Cremer, strolling in Trafalgar 
Square, might be stirred by the echoes of battle and 
the roar of the Landseer lions. There are certain states 
of the atmosphere, I am told, when Nelson, perched 
on his column, can be seen signalling condolence to 
the Duke of York. These trophies must still speak to 
ns, even in an era of universal arbitration. But 
when we come to our philosophers, poets, even our 
philanthropists, their statues are dumb and _ in- 
effectual. Who stands to gaze on John Stuart Mill, 
except, perhaps, a sour economist of a later school, 
with a pitying smile? What incense rises from the 
Embankment Gardens to the worthy who founded 
Sunday-schools? Statesman and soldier make 4 
direct appeal from the pedestal, save when they are 
represented by some unwieldy symbol! like the image 
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of Achilles in Hyde Park, that temporary aberration 
of Mrs. Grundy which excites wonder at the lack of 
humour in the “ladies of England” who offered this 
tribute to Wellington. But the appeal which comes 
tous from genius through the medium of thought 
and literature has no monumental vesture. Shake- 
speare, in Leicester Square, delivers no message to 
the surrounding music-halls, though Siddons might 
quicken the imagination of Paddington Green. 

The dramatic poet, whose personality, never very 
distinct, has grown more shadowy with the centuries, 
isin that pile of tomes beside him, and not in the 
pensive elbow that leans upon them. But his inter- 
preter, the Tragic Muse, stands for speech and 
action, the immediate jewels of the sculptor’s por- 
traiture. Mrs. Siddons in majestic pose might well 
recall to Paddington the lost art of robust diction. 
Even as the decorative genius of a drinking-fountain 
she would speak the habitual blank verse of her 
private life in the significant line— 


“T asked for water, boy; you brought me beer.” 


But while it is perfectly fitting to raise a monument 
of Sarah Siddons, which can have no existence apart 
from the painter’s brush or“ hammered stone,” there 
is no reason for the proposal to commemorate Dickens 
inthe same way. To do this would be to disregard 
his own express wish, for he has left on record the 
belief that the only memorial of a writer is in his 
books. If we should ever cease to read “ David 
Copperfield,” what should we care for an effigy 
of its creator? And how would a bronze statue 
of Dickens signify any greater appreciation of 
his works than his countrymen have already 
shown? Something might be said, however, in 
favour of erecting monuments of his most typical 
characters. A figure of Sam Weller, for instance, 
near Barnard’s Inn would be a distinct ornament of 
Holborn. Mr. Micawhber, in the act of waiting for 
something to turn up, would be a piquant suggestion 
in statuary to many gentlemen in the City. A 
portrait-mode! of Mr. Squeers might refresh the 
energies of the London School Board; and the 
features of the young man by the name of Guppy 
would agreeably typify the spirit of Doctors’ 
Commons. Mrs. Gamp in stone could not fail to 
heighten by contrast the charms of the hospital 
nurses whose browns and greys, as the Duke of 
St. Olpherts says, work such sentimental havoc 
amongst susceptible patients; and Bumble at the 
door of the Local Government Board, in the act of 
uttering his famous aphorism that the “law is a 
hase,” might stimulate the zeal of some adminis- 
trators, 

But we are already a statue-ridden people, and 
unless some effectual protest be made against the 
multiplication of graven images, a time may come 
when every man will think it essential to his 
dignity to hand down a sculptured likeness of him- 
self to posterity. At present the expense of this 
undertaking is a check upon vanity; but that will 
not operate when we live under a system of Social- 
ism. In apportioning the national wealth, the least 
the State can do is to vote every man and woman 
& separate bust at the public cost. Such an ex- 
pression of absolute equality would commend itself 
to people who can scarcely be restrained even now 
from standing on their own pedestals. The outlay 
would involve a considerable strain on the national 
exchequer ; but I daresay that some astute financier 
would propose a contract with Madame Tussaud’s 
for the bulk of the population. It might take 
another revolution to defeat such opportunism and 
establish every man’s right to be moulded in the 
best Portland, if not in marble. How the art of 
sculpture would fare under such conditions is a 
point for surmise, but there would be a prodigious 
trade for the monumental masons. If the land is 
not to be covered with effigies, amidst the ruins of 
which an Esquimaux antiquar of the hundred 
and fiftieth century may ponder sadly on the 
idolatry of our age, I hope that the tendency to 





indiscriminate flattery in the plastic arts will not 
become as flagrant as epitaphs. Just think that by 
the irony of chance your bust might crumble to 
nothing, while that of Jones, with not even the nose 
chipped off, might be mistaken ten thousand years 
hence for a god of his period! 
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“DeniA HARDING ’—“ THE GIRL 
ME "—“ FANNY.” 


I Lerr BEHIND 


~*~ Delia Harding, Mr. Comyns Carr’s adaptation 
of a play written by M. Sardou for a New York 
manager, really be a recent work of the “ master” ? 
I doubt it. IL suspect that it was written in M. 
Sardou's green, unknowing youth, laid aside in some 
drawer for a quarter of a century, then dusted, 
“typed,” and put upon the market. It bears every 
mark—incredible as the statement may seem in 
regard to a Sardou play——of inexpert craftsmanship. 
It is a mere box of stage-tricks—that is usual enough 
with Sardou—but the tricks are clumsy and obvious 

and that is by no means usual with him. The 
very gallery-boys at the Comedy jeered at the trans- 
parent artlessness of some of its plot-contrivances. 
The heroine of the play, after ordering the villain out 
of her room, is good enough to leave him alone in it, in 
order that he may have the chance of intercepting her 
correspondence, opportunely thrust under his nose by 
the maid-servant. Subsequently the heroine, having 
poured some digitalis into a wine-glass with a view 
to suicide, postpones her intention, and again leaves 
the villain alone in the room, in order that he may 
drink the poison in mistake for port. Tronical cheers 
from some of the audience greeted both exploits. 
This is the nemesis of your stage-trickster. When 
his tricks “come off,” well and good ; but when they 
do not ——-! The initial idea of the play suggests 
that of Measure for Measure. Delia Harding has 
sacrificed her reputation to save the life of an un- 
worthy brother. He had shot a companion in a 
gambling quarrel, and, when his victim was believed 
to be at the point of death, she had acquiesced in 
the fiction that her brother had fired the shot in 
excusable indignation at seeing a man leaving her 
room in the small hours. Now she has fallen in 
love, and sees what her sisterly devotion is like to 
cost her. Her lover learns the truth from her lips, 
and—though not with such readiness as the chivalrous 
code of the stage is wont to demand—believes her. 
Unfortunately the scandal has got abroad, and the 
brother's victim—-now alive and well-—-declines to 
clear Delia’s reputation, as he wishes to force herinto 
a marriage with himself. The only other person 
who could rehabilitate Delia, her brother, is killed 
off by the dramatist at this critical moment. But 
there remains a letter—no early play (I persist in 
regarding this as an early play) of M. Sardou is 
complete without a catastrophic letter—and this, 
affording complete proof of Delia’s innocence, is now 
sold to her by the brother's victim, who has abandoned 
(in the entr’acte) his designs upon her hand for designs 
upon her purse. Even now the curtain is not allowed 
to be rung down till we have endured the puerile 
incident of the poisoned wine and a momentary 
entanglement of Delia in a charge of murder. To 
say that this is the feeblest of Sardou’s plays is 
below the mark; it gives one the impression rather 
of a feeble imitation of Sardou’s worse faults by 
some novice. Miss Marion Terry brings all her deli- 
cate charm and distinction to the part of Delia, Mr. 
Mackintosh scowls, puckers his eyebrows, and jerks 
out his sentences with unflagging zeal as the rascal 
of the play, and other popular performers—Miss Rose 
Leclercq, Miss Dorothy Dorr, and Mr. Cyril Maude— 
do their best in minor parts. I fear it is all labour 
wasted. 
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An American military drama at the Adelphi, The 
Girl I Left Behind Me, by Messrs. Franklin Fyles 
and David Belasco, is a perpetual banquet of uncon- 
scious humour. Ata lonely outpost in the Blackfoot 
country, Montana, during the Indian rising of 1890, 
we find a regiment of United States cavalry devoting 
what time it can spare from the neglect of its 
military duties to the domestic affections and love's 
young dream. It is headed by a general whose 
relations with his men rival in paternal benevolence 
and mansuetude those of Captain Reece, R.N., with 
the crew of The Mantelpiece in the Bab Ballad. 
To keep his gallant cavalrymen in good humour 
he has brought to the outpost—under the very 
nose of the enemy—his only daughter; one of 
his lieutenants contributes a sister to the public 
stock of harmless flirtation. In short, nobody left 
his girl behind him. The lieutenant’s sister promptly 
makes outspoken if honourable advances to the most 
stalwart of the privates, and the general gravely 
chaperones the pair. “Patrol the next room, 
Private Jones,” he says, veiling under military 
formulas the tenderest solicitude, “until relieved 
by Miss Lucy”; and when this same private 
is subsequently guilty of a grave infraction of 
discipline, the general pleads that the man is in 
love, and “ thirty years of campaigning have taught 
me that a loyal lover is ever a brave soldier.” When 
not engaged in fostering this budding attachment, 
the general is completing the arrangements for his 
daughter's marriage with one of his lieutenants. 
The men are paraded in order that the marriage 
may be announced to them; each man is provided 
with a wedding-bouquet; a comic Irish sergeant 
insists on a speech from the general; the general 
complies, and the men anplaud. Those of the 
cavalrymen whom the kindness of their officers has 
overlooked in the general distribution of sweethearts 
and wives are consoled with banjos, on which they 
serenade their more fortunate comrades. A declara- 
tion of war from the Indians only gives additional 
zest to these innocent festivities. The casus belli 
is singularly appropriate to the occasion. The 
Indians, it seems, want to dance their national 
sun-dances— 


“ Nune pede libero pulsanda tellus ” 


is the purport, if not the exact language, of their 
chief's message. And the pes liber is exactly what 
the Washington Government has refused to allow 
them. By an irony that seems peculiarly heartless, 
the soldiers, while prohibiting the Indians’ sun- 
dances, amuse themselves with a cavalry ball. Then 
comes the intelligence—as to that other ball-room at 
Brussels—that the enemy are at hand, and two 
lieutenants depart a-reconnoitring. On their return 
one of them, the junior lieutenant, who has been 
guilty of cowardice on the expedition, attempts to 
fasten his offence on the shoulders of his senior 
officer. Is the senior officer asked to report? No; 
for military codes are caviare to the general, who 
prefers to take the junior’s bare word against his 
senior. Later on it is discovered that the junior 
lieutenant had once upon a time run away with his 
major’s wife, and this discovery at once convinces 
the general that this officer, and not the other, must 
have been the coward. The logic of this process 
clearly must be: “Thirty years of campaigning 
have taught me that a disloyal lover was ever 
a cowardly soldier.” Even more delightful than in 
the barrack and the ball-room is the general in the 
tented field. Having brandished his sabre at nothing 
(behind a stockade), he “ bade the rest keep fighting,” 
in order that he might devote himself to his daughter, 
who desires him to blow out her brains (while she 
recites the burial service) rather than let her fall 
into the hands of the foe. Thus engaged, he allows 
his daughter to announce the arrival of a relief 
party which he had failed to observe, though pro- 
vided with field-glasses. Ultimately he returns to 
his congenial employment of matchmaking, in order 
that Mr. Terriss (the falsely-accused lieutenant) may 








marry Miss Millward (the general's daughter), and 
Private Jones the lady of whom he is the choice, 
“T ought to be court-martialled,” says the general, 
apropos of nothing in particular; and this, as y, 
Sarcey would say, is the mot de la piéce. 


There has been much recent speculation as to the 
ethical standards of the new Examiner of Plays. One 
thing is certain; he is no prude. If we were allowed 
to decide for ourselves in the playhouse we might 
incline to the opinion that the leading situation of 
Fanny, a new farce at the Strand by Messrs. G, R. 
Sims and Cecil Raleigh, hovers on the outer edge 
of the indelicate. A couple at a country house, 
supposed by their hostess to be married, and unable, 
for reasons, to undeceive her, are confronted with a 
bedroom candle—you can imagine the details. I[t 
would be improper to object to what the official 
custodian of our morals has sanctioned—so I will 
merely remark that the farce, apart from its dubious 
(but chartered) taste, is brightly written, and pro- 
vides Miss Alma Stanley with one of those filam. 
boyant-fulminant parts in which she excels. 

A. B. W. 








VIGNETTES. 





ASCENSION DAY AT ARLES. 

‘ioe population pours out from mass, flooding 

every crooked street—rubicund peasants in 
starched Sunday blouses; olive-skinned, Greek. 
featured Arlesiennes in quaint, lace head-dresses; 
strutting petits messieurs en chapeau rond and tight- 
fitting complets ; shouting shoals of boys; zouaves, 
indolent and superb, in flowing red knickerbockers, 
white spats, and jauntily-poised fez. 

A bleating of lambs, plaintive, incessant, dirge- 
like, fills the Place du Forum; heaped over the 
gravel they lie, their legs tied under their bellies, and 
their skinny necks helplessly outstretched: and 
beyond, the great, green umbrellas of a regiment of 
wrinkled beldams—fruit-sellers encamped in rows 
before their baskets. . . . A strange complication of 
odours—of cheese, of fish and of flowers—floats in 
the air: at every alley-corner some auctioneer is 
posted—shouting, perspiring vendors of knives, pocket- 
books, glass-cutters, chromo-lithographers, cement, 
songs, sabots. An old top-hatted Jew nasally vauntsa 
wine-testing fluid, and tells horrible and interminable 
tales of vintages manufactured from decayed dates, 
vinegar and sugar, or plaster-of-Paris; a travelling 
pedicure operates on the box-seat of a gorgeously- 
painted van, to the accompaniment of a big drum 
and clashing cymbals; the inevitable strong man de- 
fiantly challenges the crowd to split a flag-stone 
across his bare, hirsute chest; and a blindfolded, 
fortune-telling wench chants with mechanical 
shamelessness the young men’s amorous indiscre- 
tions, 

Outside the town, the boulevard is gay with the 
glitter of pedlar’s wares, and flapping, gaudy stuffs, 
red, green, yellow and blue; travelling showmen are 
bustling with final preparations, hammering together 
their skeleton booths, or unfolding gaunt rolls of 
battered canvas; the steam-orchestra of a Grand 
Musée fin de siécle bellows from its rows of brass- 
mouthed trumpets a deafening, wheezy tune; and 
everywhere, beneath the tunnel of pale-green plane- 
trees, a thick, drifting tide of men and women. 


LA COTE D'OR FROM THE TRAIN, IN OCTOBER. 


Strips of ruddy earth; poplars flecked with gold, 
and vineyards with autumn red; the dark, sleek 
Sadne; and beyond, the pale green plain, spacious 
and smooth, stretching away and away towards the 
blue haze that wraps the Céte d'Or, hesitating and 
soft as the lines of a woman's body. 

The sun sets, trailing a wash of pale, watery 
gold; torn, inky clouds spatter the sky; sombre 
shadows fill the acacia-groves; and on, on, pounds 
the train, untiring, rhythmically throbbing. 
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Orr CAPE TRAFALGAR, 


We paced the bridge together, chatting till his 
watch should be done. The dim, uneasy outline of 
the steamer’s bows loomed before us; now and again 
we could feel her pulse quicken, her sinews tighten, 
as, like a living thing, she flinched from each lashing 
of the waves. 

He was telling me tales of the yellow fever at 
Rio de Janeiro, of the crowd of vessels lying in the 
harbour without a soul on board, of six weeks he 
had spent in the hospital there, where twelve hun- 
dred fever-stricken creatures lay packed on the floor 
of a single ward, and the doctors dared only shout 
to the patients from behind a railed gangway. 

And, while he still talked, up from the East crept 
the first flicker of the dawn, revealing flocks of 
ruddy-sailed smacks tossing off the Spanish shore ; 
then, slowly, the throng of black billows turned to 
reddish-green, and across the sky, from behind the 
African coast, poured a deep, blood-red stain. The 
mirage rose, lifting into space the low line of black 
hills, and the growing glow set a carpet of cloud 
ablaze, till it hung, stretched across the sky, like a 
vast awning of beaten, burnished copper. 


SEVILLE DANCING-GIRLS, 


The entertainment draws to its close, for it is 
past four in the morning. In the hall, several of the 
oil-lamps have already sputtered out: the rest are 
burning with dull, blear-eyed weariness. <A score of 
unshaven Spaniards, close muffled in capas and 
lowering sombreros, sprawl in limp attitudes over 
the empty benches, and the circle of gaudy women 
that fill the stage sit listless, pasty-faced, somnolent. 

And then, for the last time, the frenzy passes. 
The guitars start their sudden, bitter twanging, and 
the women their wild, rhythmical beating of hands. 

Amid volleys of harsh, frenzied plaudits la 
Manolita dances, swaying her soft, girlish frame 
with a tense, exasperated restraint; supple as a 
serpent ; coyly, subtly lascivious ; languidly curling 
and uncurling her bare white arms. 

And out in the cold night air, as I hasten home 
through the narrow, sleeping streets, her soft, girlish 
frame still sways before my eyes, to the bitter 
twanging of guitars. 


IN THE BAY OF SALERNO. 


To gaze across the black sweep of sea, out into 
the mystery of the night; to hear the restless waves 
slowly sighing through the darkness as they beat 
the rocks a thousand feet beneath ; to love a little 
so, with a quiet pressure of hands, and listlessly 
to ponder on strange meanings of life and love and 
death. 

And so, amid a still serenity of dreamy sadness, 
to forget the mad turmoil of passion, to grow in- 
different to all desire, and to wait, while the heart 
fills full of grave gratitude towards an unkuown 


And then, once more, to understand how life is 
but a little thing, and love but a passionate illusion, 
and to envy the sea her sighing, in the days when 
the end shall have come. 

HvuBERT CRACKANTHORPE. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


Srr,—May I point out a small mistake in your last number ? 
You say : 

“ Hitherto during the century no man who has once ascended the 
Chair ever afterwards engaged in the struggle on the floor of the House.”’ 

If Addington had accepted the task of forming a Govern- 
ment three months earlier you would be right; but I think 
you must allow that March, 1801, was “ during the century.” 

No one seems to have noticed that Mr. Gully has one point 
of similarity with Addington—though it may be hoped no other 
that he, too, is the son of a physician.— Yours faithfully, 

A. J. B. 





THE OLD AGE PENSIONS FIASCO. 

Sir,—It is well, as the writer of your wisely moderate article 
on the Aged Poor Commission observes, that this question is 
thus removed from “the party manager's list of vote-catching 
subjects.” But there are some other “ solid results,” too. In the 
first place, we are rescued from an even greater danger, in that 
the pensions idea threatened to become itself a rallying point 
for all manner of wild, impatient, humanitarian sentimentalists, 
and a test to be imposed upon every Progressive worker. It 
obtained from the long-aceumulated sense of social injustice a 
momentum which, on its merits, it never deserved ; and though 
it never received the seal of statesmanship, it was just entering 
upon the coercionist stage which makes popular catchwords a 
terror to the quiet student of social evolution. It was never 
proved that a pension of five shillings a week would cure any 
substantial hardship incident to the present system ; and, to say 
nothing of the total revenue required for any such scheme as 
Mr. Booth’s, the difficulties in detail—especially the cost and dis- 
advantage of the enormous addition to our bureaucracy required 
for such a purpose—had never been fairly met. Mr. Booth saves 
us a world of trouble by abandoning his mad proposal, as he 
seems to have done. We are free now to resume the delayed 
and imperilled task of Poor Law Reform in the earlier and more 
practical seuse. And on that head, though the Commission 
says nothing which will be new to the reforming Liberal, it 
does give full sanction to a number of measures which would 
make our workhouse system a vastly different thing from that 
which excites the dissatisfaction, and often the disgust, of all 


humane men. 
National Liberal Club. PROGRESSIVE. 








YE POET: 


VAYNKE not of me, 
that I am in y® grave, and this foole’s hand 

that graspt a scribblynge quille is sunk to dust 
benethe y® rotted tissue of a shrowd. 
Catch thou y® daie! Go laughynge thro’ y® land 
while y® sunne shines for thee. Reck not of cloud 
né storm. Né deem y® worm that gnawes me must 
revel one daie in thee. 


Not for myne eye 

y® painted imagerie of a poet's brain, 

drawn in thy daie by some newe lord of song. 

Not for myne eare y® harmonys to break 

in unborn yeares from Musicke’s comynge train. 
Albeit if aught of myne hath lived to wake 

a chaunce response thy reveries among, 

Content myne ashes lie. J. W. pe Lys. 


HIS EPITAPHIUM. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


DEFOE'S SILENCE.—I1.* 


| Y general admission the history of Robinson 

Crusoe is to some extent a parable upon 
Defoe’s own life. The most important events in 
Crusoe’s history are his shipwreck and long solitude 
on the island. Of what events in Defoe’s life are 
these symbolical ? 


Last week I set before the reader Mr. Wright's 
hypothesis and the grounds on which he has con- 
structed it. Mr. Wright holds that on the 30th of 
September, 1686, Defoe, provoked by his wife's 
nagging tongue, made a vow to live a life of 
complete silence; that for twenty-eight years and 
a month or two he never addressed a word to his 
wife or children ; and that his resolution was only 
broken down by a severe illness in the winter of 
1714. 


Can we accept this hypothesis? Mr. Aitken 
brings several arguments against it, which, taken 
together, seem to me quite conclusive. To begin 
with, several children were born to Defoe during 
this period. He paid much attention to their educa- 
tion, and in 1713, the penultimate year of this 
supposed silence, we find his sons helping him in 

* 1. “The Life of Daniel Defoe.” By Thomas Wright, Principal 
of Cowper School, Olney. London: Cassell & Co. 

2. “Romances and Narratives by Daniel Defoe.” Edited by 
George A. Aitken. Vols. i., ii., and iii. Containing the Life and 
Adventures, Farther Adventures, and Serious Reflections of Robinson 
Crusoe. With a General Introduction by the Editor. London 
J. M. Dent & Co. 
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his work. Again, in 1703, Mrs. Defoe was inter- 
ceding for her husband's release from Newgate. 
Let me add that it was an age in which personalities 
were freely used in public controversy; that Defoe 
was continuously occupied with public controversy 
during these twenty-eight years, and managed to 
make as many enemies as any man within the four 
seas; and I think the silence of his adversaries upon a 
matter which, if proved, would be discreditable in 
the extreme is the best of all evidence that Mr. 
Wright's hypothesis cannot be sustained. Nor do I 
see how Mr. Wright makes it square with his own 
conception of Defoe’s character. “Of a forgiving 
temper himself,” says Mr. Wright on p. 86, “he 
(Defoe) was quite incapable of understanding how 
another person could nourish resentment.” This of 
& man whom the writer asserts to have sulked in 
absolute silence with his wife and family for twenty- 
eight years, two months and nineteen days! Pro- 
digious! 


At all events it will not square with our con- 
ception of Defoe’s character. Those of us who have 
an almost unlimited admiration for Defoe as a 
master of narrative, and next to no affection for 
him as a man, might pass the heartlessness of such 
conduct. “ At first sight,’ Mr. Wright admits, “it 
may appear monstrous that a man should for so long 
a time abstain from speech with his own family.” 
Monstrous, indeed—but I am afraid we could have 
passed that. Mr. Wright, who has what I may call 
a purfled style, tells us that “to narrate the career 
of Daniel Defoe is to tell a tale of wonder and 
daring, of high endeavour and marvellous success. 
To dwell upon it is to take courage and to praise 
God for the splendid possibilities of life. . . . Defoeis 
always the hero; his career is as thick with events 
as a cornfield with corn; his fortunes change as 
quickly and as completely as the shapes in a 
kaleidoscope—he is up, he is down, he is courted, he 
is spurned; it is shine, it is shower, it is couleur de 
rose, it is Stygian night. Thirteen times he was rich 
and poor. Achilles was not more audacious, 
Ulysses more subtie, -2neas more pious.” That 
is one way of putting it. Here is another way, 
as the cookery books say:—“To narrate the 
eareer of Daniel Defoe is to tell a tale of a 
hosier and pantile maker, who had a _ hooked 
nose and wrote tracts till he dropped—he was up, 
he was down, he was in the Pillory, he was at 
Tooting; it was poule de soie, it was leather and 
prunella; and it was always tracts. Aineas was not 
so pious a member of the Butchers’ Company; and 
there are a few milestones on the Dover Road; but 
Defoe’s life was as thick with tracts as a cornfield 
with corn.” These two estimates may differ here 
and there; but on one point they agree—that Defoe 
was an extremely restless, pushing, voluble person, 
who could as soon have stood on his head for twenty- 
eight years, two months and nineteen days as have 
kept silence for that period with any man or woman 
in whose company he found himself frequently 
alone. Unless we have entirely misjudged his 
character—-and, I may add, unless Mr. Wright has 
completely misrepresented -the rest of his life—it 
simply was not in the man to keep this foolish vow 
for twenty-four hours. 


No, I am afraid Mr. Wright's hypothesis will not 
do. And yet his plan of adding twenty-seven years 
to each important date in Crusoe’s history has 
revealed so many coincident events in the life of 
Defoe that we cannot help feeling he is “ hot,” as 
they say in the children’s game; that the wreck 
upon the island and Crusoe’s twenty-eight years odd 
of solitude do really correspond with some great 
event and important period of Defoe's life. The 
wreck is dated 30th September, 1659. Add the 
twenty-seven years, and we come to September 30th, 
1686. Where was Defoe at that date, and what was 
he doing? Mr. Wright has to confess that of his 


movements in 1686 and the two following years “‘ we 
know little that is definite.” 


Certainly we know of 





nothing that can correspond with Crusoe’s ship. 
wreck. 


But wait a moment—The original editions of 
* Robinson Crusoe” (and most, if not all, later 
editions) give the date of Crusoe’s departure from 
the island as December 19th, 1686, instead of 1687. Mr. 
Wright suggests that this is a misprint; and, to be 
sure, it does not agree with the statement respecting 
the length of Crusoe’s stay on the island, if we assume 
the date of the wreck to be correct. But (as Mr. 
Aitken points out) the mistake must be the author's, 
not the printer's, because in the next paragraph we 
are told that Crusoe reached England in June, 1687, 
not 1688. I agree with Mr. Aitken; and I suggest 
that the date of Crusoe’s arrival at the island, not 
the date of his departure, is the date misprinted, 
Assume for a moment that the date of departure 
(December 19th, 1686) is correct. Subtract the twenty- 
eight years, two months and nineteen days of Crusoe’s 
stay on the island,and we get September 30th, 1658, as 
the date of the wreck and his arrival at the island. 
Now add the twenty-seven years which separate 
Crusoe’s experiences from Defoe’s, and we come to 
September 30th, 1685. What was happening in 
England at the close of September, 1685? Why, 
Jeffreys was carrying through his Bloody Assize. 


“Like many other Dissenters,” says Mr. Wright 
on p. 21, “ Defoe sympathised with Monmouth ; and, 
to his misfortune, took part in the rising.” His 
comrades perished in it, and he himself, in Mr. 
Wright's words, “ probabiy had to lie low.” There 
is no doubt that the Monmouth affair was the 
beginning of Defoe’s troubles: and I suggest that 
certain passages in the story of Crusoe’s voyage (e.g. 
the “secret proposal” of the three merchants who 
came to Crusoe) have a peculiar significance if read 
in this connection. I also think it possible there 
may be a particular meaning in the several waves, 
so carefully described, through which Crusoe made 
his way to dry land; and in the simile of the re- 
prieved malefactor (p. 50 in Mr. Aitken’s delightful 
edition); and in the several visits to the wreck. 


I am no specialist in Defoe, but put this sug- 
gestion forward with the utmost diflidence. And 
yet, right or wrong, I feel it has more plausibility 
than Mr. Wright's. Defoe undoubtedly took part in 
the Monmouth rising, and was a survivor of that 
wreck “on the south side of the island”: and un- 
doubtedly it formed the turning-point of his career. 
If we could discover how he escaped Kirke and 
Jeffreys, I am inclined to believe we should have 
a key to the whole story of the shipwreck. I should 
not be sorry to find this hypothesis upset; for the 
story of Robinson Crusoe is quite good enough for 
me as it stands, and without any sub-intention. But 
whatever be the true explanation of the parable, if 
time shall discover it, I confess I expect it will be a 
trifle less recondite than Mr. Wright’s, and a trifle 
more creditable to the father of the English novel. 


A. T. QC. 





REVIEWS. 
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BIRDS AND BOOKS, 


SuMMeER Stupies or Brrps anp Books. By W. Warde 
Fowler. London: Maemillan & Co. 
a VE and republished essays somehow refuse 
| to combine into a book ; it comes out a diblion 
abiblion; its chapters are obstinately individualist. 
You may bind them up together, endow them with a 
common title, call the first a Prologue and the last 
an Epilogue; but the stream will not flow and the hill 
will not rise; they cannot attain the unity, “the 
completeness, dovetailedness, sort of general oneness,” 
such as endeared the performances of the Infant 
Phenomenon to Mr. and Mrs. Curdle. Such a volume, 
again, is almost of necessity miscellaneous—a grave 
error of judgment where the writer is a specialist. 
We long to hear him on his own subject, not on other 
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subjects. We do not want the Son of the Marshes 
to expatiate on Skye and Stirling, we do not go to 
Mr. Trevor Battye for a monograph on Canvey 
Island ; we resent such papers as intruders, due to 
parental weakness, or, like Tennyson’s Tiresias, to 
the partiality of friends and kinsfolk. And so from 
Mr. Fowler, interpreter through lifelong outdoor 
observation of the whole aligerum agmen, insular and 
foreign, of their haunts, habits, loves, migrations, 
music, we would imbibe bird-lore pure and simple, 
unleavened by Aristotle or dog Billy, or even Gilbert 
White. 

As an ornithologist, Mr. Fowler's supreme faculty 
lies in his scholarship, expressing, as he himself 
defines it, ‘combination of knowledge and observa- 
tion, of observation strengthened and controlled by 
knowledge, and of knowledge based on observation 
and only aided by books.” The alliance is of the 
rarest. Frank Buckland was a student of Nature 
rather than of books; J. G. Wood, though he tried 
to hide it, of books rather than of Nature; and 
by one or other limitation almost all popular 
naturalists have been confined. Mr. Fowler is as 
observant and accurate, though not nearly so uni- 
versal, as the “Son of the Marshes” himself; well 
read in bird literature; steeped in the general 
culture without which the most learned professor 
can instruct but may not fascinate. That such 
a product of school and college training should be a 
black swan amongst university teachers illustrates 
one amongst the many radical inefficiencies of our 
academic system. 

The opening essay is a March day’s diary. As 
the sportsman in mid-August begins preparing gun 
and dog for the barbarous survival of September 
butchery, so the naturalist, trained to the higher, 
softer lessons of the grey-headed Hart-Leap shep- 
herd, gets ready in mid-March for his six months’ 
communing with forest, moor, and fell, hedgerow, 
pond, and stream. Diffugere nives! “like an army 
defeated the snow has retreated.” Their films of 
nimbus flying northward prelude the sweet south 
and its April showers; the grass is green, the 
fallows red, the tree-buds swollen and bursting; 
the arum, strawberry, mercury, hide the dead leaves 
of autumn on the banks; the air is fragrant with 
invisible violets, and vocal with invisible larks; the 
ploughlands are yellow with coltsfoot; here and 
there a single celandine twinkles in the hedgerow 
like a star. Chaffinches, robins, greenfinches, are 
already singing their epithalamium; in a few days 
the chiffchaff will be here, then the willow-wren and 
the sedge warbler. Soon the hawthorn will break 
into leaf, the blackthorn spray into blossom ; we shall 
look and listen for the swallow and the cuckoo; 
spring, with its bitterness of east winds and the 
immeasurable sweetness of its softer intervals, will 
have come to us once more ; 


* And all this uniform uncoloured scene 
Shall flush into variety again.” 


Ere spring has passed—before the roses and the 
longest day—Mr. Fowler takes us with him to the 
Alps. We have noted our English May birds, and 
will return to them before all the young are fledged ; 
but there are songsters in the Swiss mountains which 
we cannot find at home, and June is the month to 
see them. Five Junes ago, when his first delightful 
book was published, we sought them under his guid- 
ance; over the Joch Pass with faithful Johan 
Anderegg to the Haslithal, studying the little 
réthel, or black redstart, in the valley, the ptarmi- 
gans, rock-creepers, snow finches up among the 
glaciers; listening to the noisy Alpine choughs; 
admiring the citril finches picking seeds and insects 
from beneath the chalet floors. But there are still 
gleanings of bird-life to be gathered, and once again 
he takes us to the Engstlen Alp. On our way we 
halt at Bern, with its arcaded streets, its endless 
successive gems of gable, oriel, cornice, its rushing 
river, mangy bears, unequalled mountain panorama, 
museum filled with relics, here of Charles the Bold, 





there of prehistoric bronzewielding lake dwellers; 
and from the famous cathedral terrace we watch 
the great Alpine swifts, distinguished from their 
dusky English kinsfolk by the white belly and the 
banded breast. In the pretty Thun hotel garden, 
where all travellers love to linger, we are introduced 
to Bonelli’s warbler—figured, but not described, in 
the former volume—to a marsh warbler’s nest at 
Interlaken, to the great black woodpecker at Meirin- 
gen ; till among the tall pines on the Engstlen we 
find ring-ousels, Alpine pipits, nutcrackers, marmots 
squatting on the grass beside their burrows, the 
Alpine accentor warbling among the precipices. 
The natives tell us that in the nutcracker’s nest, if 
it can be found, is secreted a priceless jewel; we 
learn, too, that in all the Cantons bird shooting is 
prohibited by law the whole year through, and that 
no Swiss boy will under any circumstances take a 
nest, such sacrilege being confined to English lads 
from cramming establishments in the towns. 

Not all mountaineering enthusiasts can command 
time and money for Switzerland, but most of them 
find Wales accessible. There Mr. Fowler tells you 
that you may possibly see a kite, and shows you 
where to search for the wood-wren and the pied 
fly-catcher. A lesson in the modus operandi of a 
naturalist—the patient waiting, crouched, perhaps, 
in a withy bed, overgrown, damp, alive with sting- 
ing insects and yet more formidable vipers; the 
unsuccessful search for the nest when the rare bird 
is seen to rise; the terror if the nest is found lest 
some durus arator shculd rob it of its single egg; 
the triumphant identification of bird, nest, egg, 
achieved at last to the satisfaction not only of the 
quester’s self, but of competent witnesses summoned 
to “ mak’ sicker ’—is furnished by the chapter on the 
Marsh Warbler, which depicts naturalist, rector, 
rector’s gardener, standing sentinel by turns through- 
out a hot Sunday, until a brother-ornithologist comes 
down express from London, to peep cautiously into 
the pendent cradle, to. verify in Saunders or in 
Yarrell, and with a triumphant veni, vidi, to com- 
plete the double testimony at which, if unsupported, 
scientific rivals might have carped. 

But we are not half way through the book, and 
our review of the remaining chapters must be con- 
densed. That nothing need be common is the moral 
of the chapter on wagtails. The disquisition on the 
songs of birds is especially valuable from the pen of 
an accomplished musician; that their singing 
cannot be interpreted by our musical scale is the 
conclusion impressed by the most gracefully written 
of all the essays, containing one passage descriptive 
of the nightingale which may almost challenge com- 
parison with the exquisite rhapsody of Auceps in 
the “Complete Angler.” “ Aristotle on Birds” is 
curious merely ; explanation of the Greek names is 
almost entirely conjectural, and our wonder at the 
Stagyrite’s isolation as a naturalist has long ago 
been exhausted. That Gilbert White wrote on birds 
and that four-footed Billy chivied them, is their 
claim to a place in the book; but the author's style 
is less instructive and less enchanting here than 
when it frolics in birdland proper. Higher praise 
may be given to the record of Bindon, a picturesque 
spur of chalk near Swanage, famous as Beamdune in 
earliest English history for a great victory over the 
Britons by the terrible Gewissas, and still showing 
the foundations of a large fortified Celtic village. 
The raven and the sparrowhawk, the rock-martin, 
and the rock-dove, haunt its cliffs; butterflies 
without end illumine its sunny hollows; its summit 
is enamelled by the pretty dwarf Flora of the higher 
chalk downs, sun cistus, and dropwort, and harebell, 
and squinancy-wort and Carline thistle, with the 
purple bell of the Clustered Campanula, which Mr. 
Fowler notices, but has not taken the pains to 
identify. If in the coming summer the Bournemouth 
trippers, forsaking the Tilly Whin caves, should 
carry their oppressive spirits and their predatory 
instincts up Bindon’s shaggy side, and fleck his 
grassy top with beer-bottles and sandwich-papers, 
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the invasion will be due to Mr. Fowler's affectionate 
and seductive recital. 

The closing chapter is pathetic. The year is on 
its wane; flowers have given way to fruit; the 
feathered friends of six delicions months are leaving 
us. Swifts and shrikes went long ago: swallows 
and martins, fewer day by day, gather on telegraph 
wire and roof; wheatears, whinchats, wagtails, 
warblers betake themselves to their passage over 
sea from the Kent and Sussex coast; rainy east 
winds and gradual frosts annihilate insect life. 
Sadly, more sadly as each year passes over him, 
the naturalist surrencers himself to winter gloom; 
to clouds and fogs and storms above, below to barren 
landscape, ice-chained brooks, woodlands tenantless 
of leaves and birds—his« notebook closed, his field 
glass stowed away, his observation dormant, his 
occupation gone, till blessed vernal raptures come 
again :— 

So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting ery 
From the wet field, throngh the vext garden trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze : 


“The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I 


THE ARMADA. 
RELATING O THB 
ARMADA. Edited by 


Navy Reeords Society. 


DEFEAT OF THE 
Knox Lane! 


hnton, 


State Papers 
SPANISH 
Vol. II. 

WE reviewed the first volume of the Armada papers 

at snch length that we have necessarily less to say 

about the second. Professor Laughton's introduce- 
tion gave the first volume an importance which its 
successor can scarcely claim. It contains, however, 
some letters of great interest. It is to be noted 
how many of the letters are addressed to the Queen 
herself. Cely, a prisoner of the Inquisition in 

Andalusia, writes to the Queen, with apologies if 

his pen run astray, for that his bringing-up had not 

been suck to write dutifully unto Her Majesty. 

To Lerd Burghley he writes quite a different letter. 

Lord H. Seymour, more a courtier, perhaps, than a 

sailor, addresses the “Most gracious 

lady "—a pretty title, too—and signs himself, pro- 
bably with reference to the kind of craft he had 
to command, “ Your Majesty’s most bounden 

and faithful fisherman.” Even Drake, in a 

simple, manly way, writes to the Queen, his 

“most gracious Sovereign.” He fancies the remnant 

of the Armada have escaped to Denmark, and says: 

“If your Majesty thought it meet, it would not be 

amiss you sent promptly to Denmark to understand 

the truth, and to deal with their King according to 
your Majesty’s great wisdom.” This is another 
curious parallel between Drake and Nelson. 

Drake concludes, quaintly, “ God, for Christ’s sake, 

bless your sacred Majesty, now and ever. Written 

aboard your Majesty’s very good ship the Revenge, 
this 8th of August, 1588.--Your Majesty's faithful 
vassal.” 

A good deal of space is taken up by the accounts 
of the examinations of Spanish and other prisoners. 
We gather that Professor Laughton is fully con- 
scious of the defects of these documents as historical 
evidence, and that he chodses to insert them because 
readers would expect them. Those which are most 
explicit are the depositions of ignorant sailors, who 
hardly knew what they were talking about. Some 
of them may have told what they believed to 
be the truth, but in most cases the circumstances 
of examination were not such as to encourage ac- 
curacy. The Portuguese captives, in addition to 
their natural failings, had no national feeling in 
common with the Spaniards, and were, therefore, 
very ready to please the English. The nature of 
the questions clearly showed that the authorities 
desired to extract such statements as to the proba- 
bility of a general massacre, even of English 
Catholics, in the event of a successful landing, as 
might effectually frighten all who had been inclined 
to welcome the invader. It is quite likely that 
there would have been such a massacre, but the 
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depositions do not strengthen the & priori im. 
pression. In Ireland, the interpreter, one Gwynn, 
was afterwards discovered to be “a most lewd man,” 
who stole £160 worth of jewels and money from the 
prisoners whom he examined at Drogheda. No 
great weight can therefore be placed on his relation 
wherever there could have been any ‘motive fo, 
falsifying the witnesses’ answers. But,’as he was a 
man of the Pale, he could have no motive in speaking 
well of the “ savage people” of O’Doherty’s country, 
and may therefore be believed when he records that 
the Spaniards were rescued by a boat of the country, 
that the natives bade them welcome, and well used 
them, though some wild fellows robbed them and 
the well-disposed could only give them horse-flesh 
and butter to eat. They had little meat to eat in 
O'Doherty’s country in those days, nor, for that 
matter, have they much now. It was after the 
Spaniards had surrendered to the English troops 
that the Irish joined with the troops in spoiling 
them. 


VON SYBEL’S “FOUNDATION 

GERMAN EMPIRE.” 

Dir BEGRUNDUNG DES DeuTscHEN REICHES DURCH Wrh.- 

HELM I. Von Heinrich von Sybel. Binde VI. und 
VII. Miinehen und Leipzig: R. Oldenbourg. 


OF THE 


Dr. VON SYBEL is heartily to be congratulated upon 
the conclusion of the great task to which he has 
devoted the last few years. Few men are better 
qualified to write the histery of the foundation of 
the German Empire, and few subjects are more 
worthy of the labour of an historian. Like Macaulay 
and Gibbon in our own country, and Gneist and von 
Treitschke in bis own, Dr. von Sybel has helped to 
make history as well as write it. As a member of 
the National Liberal party at the zenith of its 
prosperity, he took a modest but useful part in 
several of the debates which he describes; and if 
his personal contact with politics has tended some- 
what to bias his opinions, his narrative gains in 
vivacity what it loses in impartiality. We feel in 
reading that this is not the work of a mere book- 
worm or Stubengelehrter, but the treatise of a man 
of affairs. 

The two volumes now before us cover the most 
interesting period of modern German history, from 
the conclusion of the Austro-Prussian war in the 
autumn of 1866 to the beginning of the Franco- 
German war in the summer of 1870. It was what 
is known as der bewaffnete Friede—the era of “ the 
armed peace.” The French looked with alarm 
upon the formation of the North German Confedera- 
tion; and Napoleon III., to whose personal inclina- 
tions for quiet and repose Dr. von Sybel does full 
justice, felt compelled for the sake of his dynasty 
to demand in some form or other “ compensation 
for Sadowa.” Dr. von Sybel shows us how the 
French Emperor's attempts to obtain an increase of 
territory, first in Luxemburg and then in Belgium, 
signally failed, and how at last he was compelled to 
draw the sword. That part of these two last 
volumes which deals with the foreign relations of 
Prussia is, however, necessarily somewhat defective, 
and that from a cause beyond the author's control. 
After the retirement of Prince Bismarck in the 
spring of 1890, the archives of the German Foreign 
Office were closed to the researches of the historian. 
It is well known that in the highest quarters his 
work has been received with dislike because, accord- 
ing to his Imperial critic, he has made Prince Bis- 
marck too prominent a figure in his narrative. Ip 
Germany, as we have lately seen, the Kaiser has 
taken upon himself the functions of a literary and 
art critic as well as those of a ruler. Dr. von Sybel 
bas consequently suffered, and his book cannot 
therefore be considered as a final study of the 
period. 

Those chapters which are devoted to the domestic 
affairs of Germany are particularly interesting to 
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the student of politics, because many of the leading 
personages of the years from 1866 to 1870 are still 
alive. Character-sketching is Dr. von Sybel’s strong 
point, just as it is that of Mr. Lecky. In these last 
two volumes, although we have nothing quite so 
good as the admirable portraits of Frederick 
William IV., William I., and Prince Bismarck in 
the early part of the work, many of the prominent 
statesmen of the day are happily described in a 
few well-chosen sentences with an almost Tacitean 
brevity and directness. There is Prince Hohenlohe, 
for example, the present German Chancellor, at that 
time Prime Minister of Bavaria and first Vice- 
President of the Customs-Parliament. The quotation 
from his first speech as Bavarian Premier, which 
serves as a motto for the sixth volume, aptly ex- 
presses Prince Hohenlohe’s attitude towards the 
great problem of German unity. “ We must not 
deceive ourselves,” he told the Bavarian deputies; 
“the development of Germany in the direction of 
unity is slowly proceeding.” This was the deliberate 
opinion of a statesman, who, though a Catholic and 
a South-German, was neither a Clerical nor an enemy 
of Prussia, at that time very much distrusted in the 
South. “ He was regarded,” writes Dr. von Sybel, 
“as the best friend of Prussia among the Bavarian 
councillors, and owed his entry into the Ministry to 
that fact. He was thorough and systematical in 
counsel, cautious and careful in action, full of 
benevolence towards mankind and of love for his 
country—in short, a dutiful and trustworthy man in 
any position.” With this interesting portrait of the 
statesman who now occupies the chief place among 
German politicians, we may compare the characters 
of those two prominent public men of the empire, 
De. Miquel, the Prussian Minister of Finance, and 
Herr von Bennigsen, the National Liberal leader, 
and perhaps the weightiest of all speakers in the 
Reichstag of to-day. Even then Herr von Bennigsen 
“had shown himself to be a party leader and Parli- 
mentary chief of rare talent, strong in character a 
true to his convictions, gifted with full command of 
language, but careful to husband his resources.” 
Miquel, on the other hand, the favourite Minister of 
the present Emperor, who, beginning political life as 
a Communist, is ending it as practically a Con- 
servative, is praised for his “ profound knowledge of 
law, history, and political economy, and his extra- 
ordinary acquaintance with local affairs—in a word, 
aman of great practical experience, and a power of 
organisation bordering upon genius.” And these 
were not the only men of commanding political 
ability who sat in the Parliaments of that era, for, 
as Dr. von Sybel very truly says, the period between 
the two great wars was the zenith of Parliamentary 
oratory in Germany. What it has now become, 
those who have been condemned to read the debates 
on the present Umsturzvorlage in the German 
Reichstag know best. 

Prince Bismarck naturally occupies the first place 
in the volumes. Dr. von Sybel is obviously too 
partial to his hero. He evidently thinks that the 
Chancellor could do no wrong, and he supports him 
throughout in both his domestic and his foreign 
policy. It is interesting to observe that the his- 
torian declares the alleged forgery of the famous 
Ems telegram, which provoked the Franco-German 
war, to be a mistake. Prince Bismarck has himself 
admitted that he “edited” it; bis panegyrist says 
that the story of the forgery was due to a confusion 
in the minds of the French journalists. At the same 
time he admits that the telegram was completely 
changed by the process of “editing.” As Moltke, 
who was present, remarked: Vorhin hlang es wie 
Chamade, jetzt wie eine Fanfare. 

The defect of the book is that too little attention 
is paid to social questions. We have, it is true, an 
account of the first debate on Socialism that ever 
took place in a German legislature, at a time when 
Bebel was the only Social Democrat in Parliament, 
and there is a brief summary of the careers of 
Lassalle and Marx.. But the work is far the best 





that has appeared on the political and diplomatic 
aspects of that great event—the making of Germany. 


EDUCATION: MEDLAZVAL AND MODERN. 
ABELARD AND THE ORIGIN AND EArRty History oF 
UNIVERSITIES. By Gabriel Compayré.—Herbart AND 
THE Herpartians. By Charles De Garmo. London: 
Heinemann (“ Great Educators” Series). 
Mr. GLADSTONE'S suggestive Romanes Lecture in 
02 on the history of the Medizeval Universities made 
us feel the want of a book dealing with the main 
questions of a complex subject. M. Gabriel Com- 
payre, the Rector of the Academy of Poictiers, gives 
us just such a sketch in the present volume, and his 
account of the beginnings of the universities, their 
organisation, methods, general spirit, and influence, is 
eminently light and readable. In this connection 
the name of Abelard has no more significance than 
that it forms a convenient label for an epoch in 
educational history. The unique picture of “the 
Palatin peripatetic,’ surrounded by his 3,000 
students at Maisoncelle in Champagne, or his 5,000 
in Paris, all eagerly drinking in the new Christian 
rationalism, is a fitting proscenium to the drama 
of the Universities with its struggles—dear to the 
pen of “ A. B. W.” and M. Ferdinand Bruneti¢re— 
of the expanding human mind against ecclesiastical 
conservatism. However, we have here no stirring 
theme of Promethean effort; one reads pleasantly 
on with a sort of dilettante interest through the 
antiquarian lore which the writer has spared no 
pains to place at our disposal. He is by no means 
disposed to underrate the importance of Paris, but it 
is good for our insular minds to realise the genuine 
preéminence of Paris, whose usages in university 
organisation and method were as religiously copied 
as Worth’s fashions for feminine attire. Many a 
crusted institution at Oxford or Cambridge will here 
be found as new wine. Proctors, now the agents of 
authority, were once the chiefs of the Nations— 
“free, self-governing societies in the universities ”— 
and the chargés d'affaires of the students. Who has 
not felt his real meanness when confronted with the 
self-esteem of Oxford scouts and messengers? We had 
consoled ourselves by reflecting that they were strut- 
ting about in borrowed plumes ; but the fact is, they 
merely retain the privileged independence of their 
mediszval forbears, the supposita, who practically 
ranked as members of the universities. For the 
origin of “ wines” one need look no further than 
this: “In the Middle Ages everything ended and 
began with banquets.” One of the oddest of Uni- 
versity privileges was that of cessatio, or suspension 
of lectures—a kind of strike that frequently made 
provosts, and even kings, “eat ‘umble pie.” Yet 
how widely different from anything existing to- 
day was the life at Paris, Salamanca, or Bologna in 
the thirteenth century! The instruction given was 
public, and the scarcity of books, while it sent 
students flocking to the universities in vast 
numbers, restricted the methods to oral teaching, 
and made discussion (now hopelessly in the back- 
ground) the chief means of learning. The result 
is that, on a scrutiny of their intellectual product, 
one agrees with the author, “ They commented, com- 
mented, commented ; they invented nothing.” Still, 
their contributions to modern science are invaluable. 
Internal organisation, the threshing out of some of 
the subdivisions of knowledge, the invention of 
degrees and teaching diplomas, the promotion of 
international intercourse by means of professors as 
nomadic as the Greek sophists, the development 
(through self-government and tenacity of equality) 
of a liberal spirit and traditions—these are some of 
their titles to the gratitude of the younger universi- 
ties of modern Europe and America. The style of 
this book is generally bright. Naturally, the point 
of view is essentially French, but due appreciation 
is given to the English works of Laurie and Mul- 
linger. If M. Compayré has a flaw, it is a tendency 
to a somewhat intemperate ultra-secularism. The 
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text is not free from misprints, and the English 
translation is not unfrequently faulty in points of 
grammar as well as of style. 

Dr. Charles de Garmo’s book on Herbart and 
the Herbartians is a work of a very different 
character in its determination to face the vital 
questions of method which teachers to-day are dis- 
cussing with some warmth. The future of educa- 
tional progress beyond a doubt lies in the develop- 
ment of psychology as applied to the threefold 
problem here discussed: “First, the selection and 
sifting of suitable subject matter in the various 
studies; then to its rational articulation or co- 
ordination; and, finally, to the truest and best 
methods of teaching it to the child.” It is astounding 
that objection is raised to the training of teachers, 
when a year spent in the thinking-out of an ideal 
curriculum would give the teacher a stimulus strong 
enough to make his or her work a life-long interest. 
The theory of education will remain in its present 
protoplasmic condition until a large body of practical 
workers are set speculating in order to the establish- 
ment of some objective basis. Those who seek for 
light on Herbart’s metaphysics will find it best in 
the “Science of Education” (Sonnenschein). The 
more practical side of the aim of Herbart and 
his followers—the development of character in the 
broadest sense—is here discussed in all its essentials. 
Perhaps the most attractive part of the book is the 
account of Ziller’s pet theory of the historical stages 
of culture, a theory found in germs in Herbart and 
recently developed by M. Fouillée. In a nutshell, the 
theory is that “ each child, in his development from 
infancy to manhood, passes through the same general 
stages that the race has passed through in its rise 
from savagery to civilisation.” From this point of 
view it is evident that the proper material for in- 
struction is the development of the national culture 
in its chief epochs. The argument is one we should 
like space to work out at length, because it is the— 
to us—irrefutable ground for the continuance, in its 
main humanistic outlines, of the classical system of 
our Secondary Schools. Very interesting, too, is Dr. 
Wilhelm Rein of Eisenach and his application of 
Ziller’s plan for the selection and concentration of 
studies. The sobriety of Parts I. and II. is not alto- 
gether maintained when we arrive, in Part III1., at the 
discussion of Herbartian ideas in America. Not that 
we deprecate discussion, or happen to dissent from 
some of the views here set forth; but we suggest 
that the magazines and journals are a far better 
arena for the exhibition of the author’s own views 
than a volume which professes to summarise the 
teaching of Herbart and his school. We must not, 
however, leave the work without saying that it is 
done with a praiseworthy and systematic thorough- 
ness, and a keen eye to practical issues. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Lyra Sacra. Edited by H. C. Beeching. Methuen & Co. 

A Book or Iris Verse. Edited by W. B. Yeats. Methuen 
& Co. 

THe Son or Don Juan. 
by James Graham. “Cameo Series.” ‘I’. Fisher Unwin. 

Lyrics. By Arthur Christopher Benson. John Lane. 


Sones OF THE Sea anD SonGs or THE LAND. By C. G. 
Leland. A. & C. Black. 

THe Wuite Book or THE MuSsEs. 
Anderson, G. P. Johnston. 

PLAYER Porms. By R. G. Legge. A. D. Innes & Co. 


Dunsar’s Poems. Edited for Modern Readers by Hugh 
Haliburton. Walter Scott. 


BALLADS AND OTHER VERSE. 
mans & Co. 


Mr. H. C. Beecuina’s “ Lyra Sacra” is an excellent 
anthology, and peculiarly suitable to the season. 
His selection shows a distinguished and uncon- 
ventional taste, and, that he has considerable research 
is evidenced by the anonymous poems at the begin- 
ning, which will be unknown to many omnivorous 
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By A. H. Beesly. Long- 








readers of poetry. Yet one of them, “ Quia Amore 
Langueo,” must reach the high-water mark of the 
exquisitely intimate mystical poetry which belonged 
to pre-Reformation days, and of which Herrick alone 
kept the simple secret. 


* Look unto mine handes, man ! 
These gloves were given me when I her sought; 
They be not white, but red and wan ; 
Embroidered with blood my sponse them bought; 
They will not off, I loose them nought, 
I woo her with them wherever she go. 
These handes for her so friendly fought. 
Quia amore langueo, 


‘In my side I have made her nest ; 

Look in; how wide a wound is here! 
This is her chamber, here shall she rest, 
That she and I may sleep in fere. 

Here may she wash if any filth were, 
Here is suceour for all her woe; 

Come when she will, she shall have cheer. 
Quia amore langueo.” 


There are centuries of feeling between this and the 
intellectual poetry of the spirit which followed the 
Reformation. No saint came near to it, but the 
sinner, Herrick, with his lowly desire for— 


“One only lock of that sweet hay 
Wherein the blessed Baby lay.” 

Mr. Beeching’s gleanings in the post-Reformation 
field are rich. Donne, Crashaw, Southwell, Henry 
Vaughan, Spenser, Wotton, Drummond, Herbert, 
Herrick, Giles Fletcher, Quarles, Campion, and many 
others, and so on to Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Marvell, 
Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and to our own day. 
His collection proves how magnificently rich is the 
English hymnology. In his modern sections he 
introduces, not without warrant, some little-known 
names. That he is up-to-date is sufficiently proven 
by his giving Mr. Francis Thompson's superb “ Hound 
of Heaven.” One omission is Mr. Aubrey de Vere, who 
should surely have appeared side by side with Mr. 
Coventry Patmore. Also, in a selection which in- 
cluded the late Father Hopkins and Mr. Digby 
Mackworth Dolben, room might well have been 
made for Mr. Lionel Johnson, Miss Probyn, and Mrs. 
Meynell. Why not, for the matter of that, include 
Rossetti’s wonderful “ World’s Worth”? But the 
selection as a whole is so admirable that it is un- 
gracious to find fault. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats has edited for Messrs. Methuen 
“ A Book of Irish Verse,” which will give the English 
reader a far better idea than any book hitherto 
published of the wealth of song in the green island 
over the water. There are one or two lofty figures 
among the Anglo-Irish poets; for the Irish are but 
assimilating a language which is only of recent 
establishment as history counts time, and are 
but learning to express emotion in a tongue 
literally foreign. Mangan is a big figure, and 
so also is Ferguson. Aubrey de Vere is a poet 
of large and delicate achievement, though for 
English people his most distinctive work is lost in 
his little volume, “ Inisfail,” printed in Dublin years 
ago, and out of print for long, though it may have 
been included in the last complete edition of Mr. de 
Vere’s poems. Allingham, so sweet and dainty, is 
another Irish poet to whom Mr. Yeats pays due 
honour. Ailingham ought to be understanded of 
the English; though one doubts that such an one as 
Ferguson will be, since to them, accustomed to a 
more sophisticated art, his huge strength may seem 
but formless and barbarous. Then there are Walsh 
and Callanan, whose inspiration is the very voice of 
the Gaelic muse; and in our own day there is Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, who, though the son of a Connaught 
parson and derived from our conquerors, is by a 
strange sea-change more Celtic than the Celts. To 
Mr. Yeats, also, after a widely different manner, 
who shall deny Celtic inspiration, and the Celtic 
utterance, wild and honey-sweet? Mr. Yeats brushes 
Moore aside carelessly, and with rightness; for, as 
a rule, his songs were stamped with an English- 
made elegancy. With the °48 poets he deals as 
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summarily, and with even more rightness ; for their 
songs were but the vehicle of their teaching, and they 
cared nothing for the modelling, nothing for shape 
and colour, so long as the brazier held the sacred 
fire. Yet is Mr. Yeats a bold man, for in Ireland to 
be dead is to be sacred, and men no true prophets 
until the grave has set its seal on their immortality. 
The book in Ireland is sure to excite heated criti- 
cism; yet Mr. Yeats has done his work with fresh- 
ness, With sincerity and enthusiasm, and he has 
brought together a great many exquisite poems, 
selected with, if anything, a too zealous and ex- 
clusive taste. It is a pity that for the outside 
writer the vein of pure gold, which is the Irish 
poetry, should be confused and obscured by a great 
deal of work of expediency, written at the pace of, 
and in the heated atmosphere of, militant journalism. 
Mr. Yeats’ collection will go far to remedy this, and 
to set the poems distinctly, cool and sweet, or wild 
and melancholy, each in its separate place. 

It is a far ery from the innocent Gaelic muse 
to the fin de siécle work of the Spanish dramatist 
José Echegaray. It is to leave the green valleys full 
of curling mists and velvety air, valleys over which 
the Angelus rings, for the shameful dark places 
in the polluted life of towns, and the deadful secrets 
that lurk therein. “The Son of Don Juan” is based 
on the same idea as Ibsen's Ghosts. It is the sins 
of the fathers visited on the children, and the drama- 
tist, less reticent than Ibsen, spares us none of the 
horrors, to the final scene, wherethe wretched Lazarus, 
poet, genius, idol of his shameful old father and his 
wronged mother, lapses into idiocy before their 
horrified eyes and the eyes of the girl who loves 
him. Yet, perhaps because of the absence of reti- 
cence, the play affects one less disagreeably than 
Ibsen’s drama, with its hints and veiled suggestions. 
Gloomy, impressive, horrible, it is a tremendous 
moral lesson, and imprints in letters lurid as hell 
itself the teaching that “ the wages of sin is death.” 

Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson's “ Lyrics” show 
his wonted delicate observation of garden secrets, 
and the ways of birds, insects, and the inhabitants 
of the pool. Even the newt is not beyond his 
interest; and towards all such creatures he has 
something of the heart of Thoreau and Jefferies. He 
is most distinctive in such poems, though his more 
abstract verse, with which the book closes, will have 
its admirers. His nature-poems are his reason in 
poetry, and for this cause the book would be better 
by the exclusion of others. In single lines and 
pictures delineated at a stroke, he is less admirable 
than in his earlier volume. This has nothing so 
good, for instance, as the quite gorgeous picture of 
the toad in his first book. One likes him best in his 
gentle vein, and is touched by such a poem as this 
unspoilt by an unnecessary word and tender with 
pity :— 

“The wounded bird sped on with shattered wing, 

And gained the holt and ran a little space, 
Where briar and bracken twined a hiding-place ; 
There lay and wondered at the grievous thing. 
With patient, filmy eye, he peopes and hear 
Big blood-drops oozing on the fallen leaf ; 
There, hour by hour, in uncomplaining grief 

He watched with pain, but neither cried nor stirred. 
The merry sportsmen tramped contented home, 
He heard their happy laughter die away ; 
Across the stubble by the covert-side 

Hie merry comrades called at eventide ; 

They breathed the fragrant air, alert and gay, 
But he was sad because his hour was come.” 


Such a muse as Mr. Benson’s is a very gentle one, 
and commends itself to all like gentle lovers of the 
country and flowers, and of the patient brothers and 
sisters of men. 

“ Songs of the Sea and Lays of the Land,” by Mr. 
C. G, Leland, is gay with the author's characteristic 
dry wit and humour, but it has in it neither the sea 
breezes nor the land airs. Many of the sea-songs, he 
gives us to believe, are founded on sailors’ “ chan- 
ties”; but the American “chanty” cannot have 
the ‘root of the matter in it, for the salt smell is 





more in a line of Kingsley’s “O, sweet it was in 
Avis,” or Kipling’s “Cruise of the Bolivar "—both 
men were landlubbers—than in a multitude of sea- 
songs like Mr. Leland’s. In theland songs he is more 
legitimately excellent. They contain some very good 
jokes, told in swinging verse ; and though the humour 
invariably consists in someone getting the better of 
his neighbour, the unregensrate will find in them 
considerable cause for innocent joy and laughter. 
The author of “The White Book of the Muses” 
lives by admiration. The reason for his title is that 
each poem is written to some poet, living or dead, 
great or little; and the disparity between the persons 
is scarcely less marked than the disproportion of the 
praises. Mr. Anderson writes so well himself that 
there is no earthly reason why he should not be 
making poems of his own instead of burning incense 
at every shrine. He is often extremely felicitous. 
For instance, here is one of his songs to a little post :— 


“In whita or golden weather, 
When flakes or heat prevail, 
Harth still had joys in hail 

For thee, sweet bird, whose feather 
Went glad and glib together 
With robin or nightingale. 

“And glib and glad together 
The robin and nightingale, 
With whom all songs prevail, 

Of whatsoever feather, 
In white or golden weather, 
Will give thea golden hail.” 


Mr. Walter Scott has issued an extremely tasteful 
selection from Dunbar's poems, edited by Hugh 
Haliburton. 

Mr. Robert George Legge’s “Player Poems” 
have go and vivacity, and give us intimate peeps 
into the joys and sorrows of the world behind the 
scenes. They have often a certain rollicking music ; 
but remind us too forcibly in the swing of the metre 
of “ Barrack-Room Ballads.” 

Mr. Beesly has written very respectable ballads, 
but some of his short poems are excellent. There is 
charm in such a poem as “ Iona”; something that 
haunts one in— 


“The tombs of Maclean and Macleod, 
Of Macleod and Maclean, 
They lie in the mist and the rain 
And the gloom of the grey sea-shroud, 
Hard by the torn sea-shore, 
Where the summer silence awakes 
To the babble the fool-mob makes 
And the insolent engine’s roar ; 
But what care Macleod and Maclean 
For the rain and the cloud, 
The cloud and the rain ? 
Iona has gathered their dust to her breast, 
They were weary and sleep, were way-worn and rest.” 


Mr. Beesly’s songs are capital; “ Amphibious,” “ A 
Whaling Song,” and “The Ploughboy’s Song”’ lilt 
themselves. A book of considerable charm. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


CHAPTERS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL Law. 
By John Westlake, Q.C. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 


Mr. WESTLAKE'S essays are, perhaps, a little slighter 
than one would have expected from the great learn- 
ing and ample leisure of the Whewell professor. In 
his analysis of terms and his sketch of the history 
of his subject there is nothing very new. Old- 
fashioned people who are not entirely satisfied with 
the setting aside of Austin’s doctrine that the term 
“law” is inapplicable to principles lacking the 
sanction derived from sovereignty, will hardly find 
their scruples removed by Mr. Westlake. The essay 
on the political inequality of States and the Great 
Powers of Europe is, however, suggestive and inter- 
esting, and the chapter on “ Territorial Sovereignty, 
especially with relation to Uncivilised Nations,” is 
one which deserves to be read by all who are in- 
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terested in the partition of Africa. We are, however, 
quite unable to follow Mr. Westlake in some of his 
theories. He seems to us to unduly minimise the 
extent to which not merely rights of property or of 
territory, but rights of jurisdiction, may be acquired 
by grant from a native chief of a settled agricultural 
region acting in accordance with the traditional 
customs of his tribe. He is doubtless justified in 
laughing at the absurd document to which the 
drunken Umtasa put his mark on the invitation of 
Mr. Colquhoun, or perhaps even in his criticism on 
the agreement with Lobengula—which is not quite 
correctly described—but it would be a misfortune if 
in the development of our African dominion every 
possible advantage should not be taken of whatever 
rudimentary form of governmentexists at our coming. 
Analogies drawn from American decisions concerning 
nomad Indians scarcely seem applicable. 

Nor can we follow Mr. Westlake in his contention 
that the Queen can under the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, authorise her agents to exercise jurisdiction 
without consent over other than British subjects in 
a mere protectorate. From the international point 
of view we cannot see that other countries in con- 
senting to a protectorate consent to an exercise of 
jurisdiction by the protecting Power within the 
limits of the protected country. Madagascar 
and Zanzibar are two out of dozens of exam- 
ples to the contrary. It may be that in acknow- 
ledging a protectorate over a_ semi - civilised 
country, the acknowledging Power may cede to 
the protecting Power any rights of jurisdiction 
which it exercised or was entitled to exercise over 
the subjects of the acknowledging Power within the 
protected country. But such a cession would re- 
quire distinct and special words. Of course, when a 
country is vacant or occupied only by barbarians 
and is settled by British subjects, foreigners coming 
to reside and trade in the country are subject to 
the law of England, as adapted by the local assembly 
or by Order-in-Council under such an Act as 6 and 7 
Vict.,c. 18. Foreigners resident in countries conquered 
by, or ceded to, the Crown also become subject to 
the British law, and it may be that even a semi- 
civilised Sovereign has power to delegate to one 
white Power jurisdiction over all foreigners within 
his borders. Though there are few examples of such 
a delegation being formally recognised by other 
nations, the possibility of it should not be over- 
looked. 

But we conceive that there is no process known 
to the law of England by which foreigners can 
become subject to English law unless they dwell (a) 
in an English settlement, or (b) in a country ceded 
to or conquered by England, or (c) under a Sovereign 
who delegates his rights of jurisdiction to England. 
Mr. Westlake tries to call the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act of 1845 to bis aid. That Act was passed, on the 
advice of Mr. Hope, to remove doubts as to the 
power of the Queen by Order-in-Council to order 
a law different from English law to be administered 
in consular courts. It was never intended to 
enlarge the prerogative jurisdiction of the Crown 
from subjects to foreigners, and we are not con- 
vinced by Mr. Westlake’s argument as to its 
construction. 

We do not apologise for dwelling on a theoretical 
point, for it has important practical consequences. 
One of the inevitable results of our view as to the 
difficulty of acquiring or regulating such a juris- 
diction over foreigners as Mr. Westlake imagines—a 
view which, rather than Mr. Westlake’s, would seem 
to have guided the Colonial and Foreign Offices—is 
that these quasi-protectorates in uncivilised countries 
cannot be of long duration. The doubtful and in- 
determinate protectorate must be ripened in a few 
years into actual sovereignty by conquest or occu- 
pation; and such has, indeed, been the history of 
most of the protectorates acknowledged by the 
Berlin Conference. 

Mr. Westlake’s views, as readers of his work on 
Private International Law are aware, are always 





ingeniously put, even when one does not agree with 
them. 


FICTION. 


Transition. A Novel. By the Author of “A Supertluons 
Woman.” 1 vol. London: William Heinemann. 

JEWEL or Ynys Gaon. By Owen Rhoscomy), 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
By ORDER OF THE BROTHERHOOD. 

Intrigue. By Le Voleur. London: Jarrold & Sons. 


THosE who admired the powerful but rather 
disagreeable tale called “ A Superfluous Woman” 
will probably be disappointed with “ Transition,” 
which we owe to the pen of the same writer. [t 
is not written with the intensity that marked the 
earlier story, and in some respects it comes 
dangerously near to being one of those so-called 
society novels in which real characters are obtruded 
upon the reader under fictitious names. But it 
has, at least, one marked advantage over “A 
Superfluous Woman’ — it does not dabble un. 
pleasantly with the mysteries of sex and the 
marital relations of husbands and wives. It is the 
story of a New Woman, it is true, but of a New 
Woman of the common or Girton class. This young 
lady, Honora Kemball by name, after a most dis. 
tinguished career at Cambridge, returns to her 
father’s old vicarage in the country with her head 
stuffed full of culture and absolutely empty of 
faith. She feels a sentiment of superior pity 
when, on the evening of her return home, her 
father takes the well-worn Bible in his hand and 
conducts family worship in accordance with the 
old formulas which she has long ago discarded, 
How is it possible for the emancipated Girton 
girl to live at peace in this atmosphere of old- 
world superstition? This is Honora’s first thought 
on returning home, and the fact that she entertained 
it affords a clue to her character. But very quickly 
she finds that she hasa more substantial trouble tocon- 
tend with. While she has been casting off religious 
faith and plunging into the labyrinth of the higher 
culture, her father, who is a widower, has spent his 
lonely hours in trying to reconcile his creed with the 
conditions of daily life; and, as the result, he has 
found that there is only cne mode in which religion 
can really be reconciled with the service of man. It 
is the old way of the Cross—the way of entire self- 
renunciation. “Sell all that thou hast, and give it 
to the poor,” is a command which the vicar dare not 
accept in any but its most literal sense; and so he 
gently reveals to the horrified Honora that, whilst 
she has been at Girton pursuing knowledge, he has 
been gradually spending his small patrimony to 
meet her college expenses, and has devoted every 
penny of his liberal stipend to the cause of the poor 
and afflicted. The girl is outraged by what she 
regards as her father’s madness, and she flies with 
her tale of wrong to Lyttleton, the man who has 
had most influence over her in her Cambridge life. 
But, to her dismay, she discovers that Lyttleton also 
has been bitten by the new Socialism, and that he 
sympathises with her father rather than with her- 
self. Happily for her, the crisis in her affairs 
which has been brought about by her father’s 
action makes it necessary that she should earn her 
own living. So she comes to London, and becomes 
the mistress of a high school for girls. In that 
capacity she meets with many experiences, some of 
which, we imagine, must lie apart from the ordinary 
routine of a schoolmistress’s life. She discovers 
Socialism even among her colleagues on the teaching 
staff, and in due time makes the acquaintance of 
some of the leaders of the new movement. Of these 
gentlemen we have vivid portraits, which, in one or 
two instances, strike us as being only too lifelike. 
But the book, it will be seen, has, at least, the merit 
of being most emphatically “up to date.” We need 
not pursue the story of Honora Kemball's develop- 
ment. It isin her character that the transition of 
which the title speaks takes place, and it leaves her 
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a happicr and more peaceful woman than she was 
when we first made her acquaintance. The story is 
rather long, and some portions of it seem to be un- 
necessarily laboured; but it is well written, readable, 
and eminently wholesome. Perhap: the influence of 
the author of “ Marcella” is that which is most con- 
spicuous in this new departure on the part of the 
writer of “ A Superfluous Woman.” 

“The Jewel of Ynys Galon” is astory of treasure- 
hunting, piracy and adventure, of a type which has 
long since established its place in the affections 
of the reading world. But it must be said of this 
particular story that it has certain qualities which 
are calculated to commend it in an altogether ex- 
ceptional way to popular sympathy. It has, for 
instance, in one notable particular the charm of 
novelty, and of that kind of novelty which appeals 
particularly to the imagination of the young. The 
island which pirates ravage and strange demons 
haunt, and in which a vast lost treasure is concealed, 
isnot situate in the distant waters of the Western 
main, remote from the everyday life of our race. 
It is simply an islet on the coast of Wales, and the 
whole scene of the story is laid in districts that lie 
well within the range of one’s everyday existence. 
But the adventures are not the less adventurous for 
this reason, nor are the pirates less bloodthirsty or 
the treasure less splendid. On the contrary, we 
doubt .if any more exciting book has ever been 
penned about the buccaneers of the tropic seas or 
the beach-combers of the Pacific. The writer has, 
of course, taken the liberty of selecting his own 
period for the tale, and he thus brings the stirring 
incidents of which he writes into harmony with the 
scene where they are laid. It would hardly have 
done to have made latter-day Wales, with its over- 
whelming Noneonformist population and its Parlia- 
mentary representation of cultured Radicals, the 
scene of all this butchery and crime. As it is, time 
and place harmonise excellently, and he who once 
takes up “The Jewel of Ynys Galon” will hardly 
care to jay it down until he has read to the end of 
the strange eventful history, and has mastered the 
details of a singularly stirring romance. 

We do not know who “Le Voleur” may be. We 
are even doubtful as to whether he or she knew the 
precise significance of the name when he or she 
placed it upon the title-page of “By Order of the 
Brotherhood.” But we must say at once that if this 
story be the resuit of a theft, we shall be very glad 
to receive some more of the same thief’s work; for, 
despite a dedication well calculated to alarm the 
reader and warn him off the premises, “ By Order of 
the Brotherhood” is really a very strong story of 
mystery, adventure, and intrigue. It is the story of 
a plot against the life of the Czar, in which an 
innocent young Englishman is the chief actor; 
wd there is a curious resemblance between its 
chief mofif and that of Mr. Grant Allen’s recent 
story, ““ Under Sealed Orders.” Hypnotism is one 
of the ingredients of the tale—a fact which is 
to be regretted, because, after all, the author 
has manifestly more than sufficient inventive- 
ness to enable him to abstain from the employ- 
ment of this stale device. But, apart from this 
element, there is much that is fresh, as well as 
interesting, in the story of Edward Chartron’s 
mysterious disappearance from London immediately 
‘iter his marriage to a young and charming wife, 
aud of the search that was made for him by his 
solicitor, Mr. Clarke, and an English detective. In 
the course of that search Monte Carlo, Venice, and 
Russia are visited. We find ourselves at one moment 
‘na secret stronghold of the Nihilists, and at the 
next in the palace of the Czar; but wherever we 
may be, the absorbing interest of the story is not 
allowed to flag, and incident is piled upon incident 
ia luxuriant profusion. “Le Voleur” is, we imagine, 
& new writer, but the traces of the amateur are few 
and far between in these pages, and the story will 
be enjoyed by all who like strong tales of incident 
and adventure. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


WE are not greatly impressed with Mr. Espinasse’s monograph 
on “ Ernest Renan” in the Great’ Writers Series. The little 
hook strikes us as being both laboured and dull. Whatever else 
Renan was, he was picturesque and lively. All Europe admits 
that his scholarship was substantial, and that he devoted himself 
to his critical tasks with unstinted enthusiasm, though, to most 
minds, with an entire lack of reverence. The greatness of his 
literary gifts is not open to challenge, though his splendid 
imagination often ran riot in directions where silence othe © have 
been golden. His defects, like his merits, were on a large scale. 
His rhapsodies over the Founder of Christianity and his airy, 
oracular, and often unctuous deliverances concerning the heroes 
of Hebrew history not merely pained but repelled Christendom. 
There was much that was lofty and impressive in the personal 
character of the man, and it is not for another to question that 
his search was for truth, much less that he was prepared to 
suffer for what he deemed made for righteousness, liberty of 
thought, and social expansion. His devotion to theology was 
mistaken, for he refused to study it along the line by which 
alone its mysteries can be unlocked. It is possible to admit, 
and we do so ungrudgingly, Renan’s moral vision in other 
directions, and yet to retain the conviction that his “ eyes were 
holden” in that mystical realm where the spirit of man meets 
the spirit of God, and is satisfied. Mr. Espinasse labours after 
Renan in a somewhat dreary, uninspired fashion, and it seems 
to us that the picture of a distinctly fascinating human 
personality which these pages present, though well meaning, 
is disappointing. 

Collen minds—on this side of the Atlantic, at least—will 
be inclined, we fear, to think that Professor Coit Tyler bridges 
the distance between the sublime and the ridiculous in a volume 
on “Three Men of Letters.” It opens with Bishop Berkeley, 
proceeds to President Timothy Dwight, of Yale, and lands the 
reader ultimately—in the space of less than two hundred pages— 
in the company of Mr. Joel Barlow, a half-forgotten American 
poet and politician, who began life as a military chaplain during 
the War of Independence, and ended it, after a variety of escapades 
in literature and polities, as Ambassador to France. Timothy 
Dwight we know as a valiant defender of the faith once delivered 
to the Puritans; and of Bishop Berkeley we can never know 
enough, because of the romantic beauty of his unselfish life and 
the creative foree of his work in philosophy; but of Joel Barlow 
we are not ashamed to confess we know next to nothing, beyond 
the vague impression that he was a good deal of a busybody and 
very little of a poet. Professor Coit Tyler struggles hard to 
show us a more excellent way of regarding the author of “ The 
Conspiracy of Kings,” “The Columbiad,” and the outspoken 
“Advice to the Privileged Orders;” and though his suecess is 
not conspicuous, he at least makes us realise the man’s ardent 
aspirations after human liberty and the ultimate conquest of 
moral evil in the world. Joel Barlow’s poetry is another matter, 
however, and we decline to take it seriously. It was when 
Berkeley was Dean of Londonderry that he went to America, 
with the intention of staying three months, and with the 
result that he stayed three years. The true goal of his 
expedition was Bermuda, where he intended to found a 
college for the evangelisation of America. How the scheme 
miscarried is common knowledge, with which we will not 
here intermeddle. It is more to the purpose to state that in 
these pages a graphic account will be found of Berkeley's 
sojourn in Rhode Island, where he built himself a house which 
he called Whitehall, and where he astonished New England by 
his stately manners, his vast library, his absence of curiosity, 
and his love of retirement. Swift’s friendship with Berkeley 
is not difficult to understand, though the two men had, in the 
deepest sense, very little in common; but it is a wonderful 
tribute to Berkeley's powers of persuasion and personal charm 
that even George I. and Sir Robert Walpole—the monarch and 
his Minister were, to say the least, not visionaries—were led 
captive by him at his will over the Quixotic Bermuda scheme, 
This little book is interesting, and it throws now and then 
important side-lights on American affairs in the making. 

There has just been added to the new series known as 
“ Eeonomie Classies” a manual which gives the pith of the 
Rey. T. R. Malthus’ celebrated essay on “The Principle of 
Population,” which was first published in the year 1798. The 
author’s father had keen executor to Rousseau, and the essay 
on population was suggested by home discussions over William 
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Godwin’s attempt to acclimatise the opinions of the French 
philosopher. The original spelling and punctuation have been 
followed in this edition, which consists of parallel chapters, as 
it first appeared and in its greatly expanded form in the edition 
of 1803. Malthus at the beginning of the century, though an 
entirely estimable clergyman, was a greatly abused personage, 
and it is well that he should speak for himself in this opportune 
form, since misrepresentation of his philosophical position has 
apparently not even yet done its worst in the modern world. 

Sir George Douglas has edited for the Seott Library a 
volume of “Selected Essays of Thomas De Quincey.” He 
thinks that as a piece of sustained irony “ Murder as a Fine 
Art” is unapproachable—a judgment which does not prevent 
the admission of De Quincey’s sudden descent in the course of it 
into bad taste. The other essays in the present collection are 
the “ Revolt of the Tartars”"—which is not inaptly described 
as a prose epic—*“ The English Mail Coach,” “The Vision of 
Sudden Death,” and “ Casuistry,” and we are glad to find that 
they are reprinted in the form in which they originally appeared. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen long ago drew attention to the “gross 
inaccuracies” and “effeminate prejudices” which Iurk in so 
much of De Quincey’s finely-spun rhetoric. Sir George Douglas 
is less inclined to insist upon faults, though we are glad to find 
that he does not talk abont the author of “ The Confessions of 
an English Opium-Eater ” in the extravagant terms which have 
been too commonly applied to him. The conelusion of the 
whole matter, according to this latest critic, is that “ notwith- 
standing the multitude “of his latest works, De Quincey remains 
to a great extent a man of genius mcnqgucé—one who never quite 
attained, as Carlyle did in a long life and Keats in a short one, 
to perfect self-expression.” We think that Sir George Douglas 
scores a point when he states that the writings of De Quincey 
mark the appearance of the distinctly newrotic element in our 
literature. 

Much fresh material has of course come to light since Mr. 
Charles Lowe published ten years ago his well-known and 
authoritative Life of “Prince Bismarek.” It will z#lways 
remain a standard work of reference, for it gives a full and con- 
nected account of the facts and forces which have shaped a 
great and many-sided career. Mr. Lowe has now written for the 
“Statesman Series ” a monograph on Prince Bismarck which is 
based on the larger book, and he has taken the opportunity 
sometimes of qualifying his earlier impressions, as well as of 
adding supplementary information concerning the quarrel 
between William Il. and the Chancellor, and their subsequent 
reconciliation. The book is the result of close personal obser- 
vation under exceptional circumstances, and, though scarcely 
written to seale, it is a vigorous and on the whole a temperate 
estimate of Prince Bismarck alike as man and Minister. 

Amongst the more important articles in the new volume 
(Rub—Zym) of “ Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information” 
are Mr. G. H. Perris’ admirable historical and social survey of 
Russia, Professor Dowden’s judicious paper on Shakespeare, 
and Mr. Andrewes’ brief but business-like account of the 
London Stock Exchange. It is news to us to learn that Lord 
John Russell was requested in 1832 to “form a Ministry ”’—an 
error which ought to have escaped even the brief paragraph 
which is devoted to that statesman. Mr. Spurgeon’s career is 
very curtly dismissed, and yet it is one which those who are 
likely to consult a popular book of this kind are sure most of all 
to appreciate. The text illustrations are excellent, and the large 
coloured maps—especially the one which reveals at a glance the 
extent of the colonising exploits of Europe up to 1894—are not 
less opportune than valuable. On the whole, “Cassell’s Store- 
house of General Information,” though by no means perfect 
maintains by this new instalment its well-won reputation. 
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